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making, in direct violation of the treaties 
then subsisting between the two crowns. 
This mission he performed with singular 
industry, intelligence and address. 

The appointment of major Washington 
was deemed a circumstance somewhat ex- 
traordinary at that period ; it was said that 
a youth unacquainted with the enlai^ed 
commerce of the world, unexperienced in 
political concerns, appeared to be unfit to 
be employed to conduct a negotiation, 
wherein subjects of the greatest importance 
were involved. It was very true that the 
subjects were important, for they shortly, 
after became the origin of a war between 
the two nations, which mged for many years, 
and extended throughought every part of 
the globe, and which ended in the final ex- 
pulsion of the French from the continent* 

But those who had formed such super- 
ficial notions of the major, were, in the end, 
deceived by the success and abilities mani- 
fested through the whole transaction. This 
having been the first efibrt of that career 
which has terminated with so much splen- 
dour in history, and honour'and happiness 
to himself and his country. A report of his 
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proceedings sent to govenor Dinwiddie of 
Virginia, on that occasion, is bighljr illustra« 
tive of that activity and penetration which 
have signalized bis character on a more ex* 
tensive theatre, at a subsequent period. 
Our limits will not permit a copy of the re* 
port. 

On his return from this perilous embassy, 
with Mons. de St. Pierre^s answer, and his 
good success in the Indian negotiations^ ma* 
jor Washington was complimented with the 
thanks and approbation of his cohntry. His 
journal does great credit to his industry, at- 
tention, and judgment; and it has since 
proved of infinite sei*vice to those who have 
been doomed to traverse the same inhospi- 
table tracts. 

Governor Din widdie's letter to the French 
commandant, and M.'d6 St. Pierre-s answer 
have been published in several periodical 
works, both in America and in Britain. The 
governor's letter stated, that he had heard 
with surprise and concern, that the French 
were erecting fortresses and making settle- 
ments in the lands upon the river Ohio, 
which are the property of the crOwn of 
Great Britjiin ; in consequence of which, 
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to proceed to open roads so sis to preoccupy 
the advantageous post at the confluence of 
the Allegheny and Mononghela rivers. He 
was to have been joined by a detachment of 
independent regulars from the southern cp- 
lonies, together with some companies ef 
provincials from North-Carolina and Mary- 
land. But perceiving the necessity of ex- 
pedition, and without waiting for their ar- 
rival, he commenced his march ; but, not- 
withstanding his precipitated advance, the 
French had already taken possession and 
errected a fortification, which they named 
fort Du Quesne, in honour to the marquis 
du Quesne, the French governor of Canada. 
Colonel Washington accordingly proceed- 
-ed on his march from WilPs-Creek ; brave- 
ly encountering all the obstacles and diffi- 
culties of an impervious wilderness, cross- 
ing mires, savannas and rivers. His men 
were sometimes forced tb ford rivers so 
deep as to take them up to the arm*pits ; 
when he had proceeded as far as Turkey* 
foot, he received information that a party 
of French, comnianded by M, de Jumon- 
Tille, were concealed within a short distance 
of his camp; whereupon he secdred his 

A* 
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wagons, and put himself in the best means 
of defence he was capable 6f, until he had 
learned the strength of the enemy, and fife 
place where they were. 

Having received from the Indians the 
necessary information, on the night of the 
27th of May, he set out with his men, un- 
der a heavy rain, and a night dark as pitch, 
they travelled along a path scarcely broad 
enough for one man ; they were sometimes 
fifteen or twenty minutes out of the path 
before they could come tp it again, and so 
dark, that they would often strike one 
against another; all night they continued 
their route, and in the morning about sun- 
rise, formed themselves for an engagement, 
marching one after another in the Indian 
manner; the enemy did not discover them 
until they were close upon them, when co^^ 
lonel Washington's company fired, and was 
supported by Mr. Wager's ; these two com* 
panics received the whole fire of the French, 
which lasted a quarter of an hour before the 
enemy was routed out. M. de Jumonville 
and nine others were killed, one wounded, 
and twenty-one made prisoners. Among 
the prisonen was the celebrated woods* 
man, Mons, de h Force. 
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The following extract from colonel 
Washington's Journal of his proceedings 
given in to Governor Dinwiddie, places 
these transactions in a point of view, that * 
may be considered as correct*. ^* We were 
advanced pretty near to them as we thought, 
when they discovered us ; whereupon 1 or- 
dered my company to fire, mine was sup- 
ported by Mr« Wager's, and my company 
and his received the whole fire of the French, 
during the greatest part of th^ action, which 
only lasted a quarter of an hour before the 
enemy was routed." 

'^ We killed M. de Jumonville, the com« 
mander of that party, as also nine others ; 
we wounded one, and made twenty-one 

Krisoners, among whom were M. la Force, 
[. Droullon, and two cadets. The Indians 
scalped the dead, and took away most part 
.of their fire arms, after which we marched 
on with the prisoners and guardj to the In- 
dian camp, where again I held a council 
with the half-king ; and there informed him, 
that the governor was 'desirous to see him, 
and was waiting for him at Winchester ; he 
answered, that be could not go just then, 
as. the people were in too immioetit danger 
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Arom the French, whom they had fell upon \ 
that he must send messengers to all the al- 
lied nations, in , order to invite them to take 
up the hatchet." 

From the French prisoners, colonel Wash- 
ington had intelligence, that the french for- 
ces oii the Ohio consisted of upwards of one 
thousand regulars, and some hundreds of In- 
dians. Upon this intelligence, and consid- 
ering his little army, which was somewhat 
reduced, and entirely insufficient to act of- 
fensively against the French and Indians, 
he fell back to a place known by the appel- 
lation of the Great Meadows, for the sake of 
forage and supplies. Here he built a tem- 
porary stockade, merely to cover his stores; 
it was from its fate called Fort Necessity* 
Cdlonel Washington was too sensible of 
the advantages of du Queshe, to abandon 
the idea of taking it. Ever since he left 
Will's-cfeek, h^ nad been indefatigable in 
his exertions to form the regiment, open 
roads, and gaiu the Indians over to the side 
of the English, as also to watch the opera- 
tions of the French, and to gain a knowledge 
of the forts, situation, and forces, even as 
fkr fts the Lakes. He had wrote to the 
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governors of Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
requesting their aid in the augmentation of 
his army. He remained at Fort Necessity 
for the arrival of some expected succour 
from New York and Pennsylvania unmo- 
lested, until July following, when his small 

■ ' force, even after it was joined by captain 
McKay's regulars, did not amount to four 
hundred effectives, was attacked by an ar- 
my of French and Indians, computed to have 

. been sixteen hundred strong, under the 

\ command of the sieur de Villiers, the broth- 

■ er of M, de Jutnonville. The chief inten- 
tion of this campaign, the French officer 
acknowledged, was to revenge the assasina- 
tion of his brother, and to hinder any es- 

'. tablisbments on the lands claimed by the 

• king of France. 

The Virginians sustained the attack of 
the enemie's whole force for several hours, 
and laid near two hundred of them dead in 
the field, when the French commander, dis- 
couraged by such determined resolution, 
{proposed the less dangerous method of dis- 
odging his enemy by a parly, which ended 

^ in a capitulation. It was stipulated, that 
colonel Washington shovid march away with 
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all the honors of war, acd be alloi^d t 
carry off his military stores, effects and bag 
gage. After this disaster the remains of tb 
Virginia regiment returned to Alexandrif 
to be recruited and funished with necessar 
supplies; during this period the, French re 
doubled their activity and diligence on th 
Ohio, and in other places, and V irginia, wh 
determined to send out a larger force in th 
spring following, erected the forts Cumbei 
land and London, and formed a camp a 
WilPs-creek, in order to annoy the enem; 
on the Ohio. In these several service 
(particularly in the construction of forts 
colppel Washington was principally em 
ployed. 

In 1755, the British government sent'ti 
this country general Braddock, who was ap 
pointed to the command of all the troopi 
and forces which were, or that should D( 
raised in, or sent to North Aoierica ; h( 
landed at Williamsburgh, Vii^inia, in Feb 
uary, with two veteran regiments from Ire 
land, but sent his men up the Potomac t< 
Alexandria, there to encamp until he wai 
joined with the independent and provincia 
'Corps of America;, with this army he wa 
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to penetrate through the country to fort Du 
Quesne (now fort Pitt) by the rout of Wills- 
creek to repel the French from the confines 
of the British settlements, and as no per- 
son was better acquainted with the frontier 
country than colonel Washington, and no 
one in the colony enjoyed so well establish- 
ed a military character, he was judged to 
be highly serviceable to general Braddock, 
but from a royal arrangement of rank, by 
which '' no officer who did not immediately 
derive his commission from the king, could 
command one who did,^' Colonel Vfashing- 
ton cheerfully relinquished his regiment, 
and went as^an extra aid-decamp into the 
family of general Braddock. In this capa- 
city, at the |)attle of Monongahela, on the 
9th of July, d 755, he attended that general, 
whose lifei|Was gallantly sacrificed in at- 
tempting 'to extricate his troops from that 
filial ambvlcade into which his overweening 
confidence had conducted them. Braddock 
had several horses shot under him, before 
he fell himself; and there was not an officer, 
whose duty obliged him to be on horseback 
that day, excepting colonel Washington, 
Mtho was not either killed or wounded. This 
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circumstance enabled him to display great" 
er abilities in covering the retreat and sav- 
ing the wreck of the army, than he could 
I otherwise have done. As soon as he had 

secured their passage over the ford of the 
} Monongahela, and found they were not pur- 

sued, he hasted to concert measures foi 
their further security with colonel Dunbar, 
who had remained with the second division 
and heavy baggage at some distance in the 
rear. To effect this, he travelled with two 
guides, all n^ht, through an almost imper- 
vious wilderness, notwithstanding the fa- 
tigues, he had undergone in the day, and al 
though he had so itnperfectly recovered froiti 
|i sickness, that he was obliged in the morning 

;{ to be supported with cushions on his horse. 

',[ The public account in Britian and Americs 

were not parsimonious of applause for the 
essential service he had rendered on so try 
ing an occasion. 

Not long after this time, the regulation o 
rank, which had been so injurious to thi 
colonial officers was changed to their satis 
faction, in consequence of the discontent o 
the officers, and the remonstrance of colo 
nel. Washington. The supreme power o 
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VirgiDia, impressed with a due sense of his 
merits, gave him, id a new and extensive 
^ commission, the command of all the troops 
gi raised and to be raised in that* colony. 

It would not comport with the intended 
. brevity of this sketch, to mention in detail 
the plans he suggested, or the system he 
' pursued for defending the frontiers, until 
the 1758, when he commanded the van 
brigade of general Forbes's army in the 
. capture of Fort du Quesne. A similar rea- 
• son will preclude the recital of the person- 
- al hazards and atchievements which hap- 
pened in the course of his service. 
Shortly after colonel Washington's resig- 
[ nation, he married Mrs. Custus,* an amia- 
^ ble young widow, said to have possessed a 
fortune of twenty thousand pounds sterling 
(about 8,8,900 dollars) in her own right, be- 
sides her dower in one of the principal es- 
tates in Virginia. With this lady colonel 
, Washington settled as a planter'and farmer 
t dn his estate in Fairfax country in Virginia. 
After some years he gave up planting to- 

* General and Mrs. Washington were both bom !n 
the same year. 
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bacco, and went altogether into the farmio; 
business. — He has raised sevea thoutan< 
bushels of wheat, and ten thousand bushel 
of corn in one year. — Although he has coo 
fined his own cultivation to this domesti 
-Iract of about nine thousand acres, yet b 
possessed excellent lands, in large quanti 
ties, in several other counties. 

After he left .the army, until the yea 
1774, he thus cultivated the arts of peace 
He was constantly a member of assemblj 
a magistrate of his county, and a judge o 
the court. At this period he was appointe< 
by the assembly of Virginia, in conformit; 
witli the universal wish of the people, t 
be one of their four delegates at. the firs 
general congress of delegates from all Ih 
provinces, which met at Philadelphia oi 
the 26th of October, 1774, and consisted c 
fifty one* members. It was with no smal 
reluctance that he engaged again in th< 
active scenes of life; and we sincerely be 
lieve that no motives but such as sprinj 
from the most disinterested patriotism 
could have prevailed upon him to relinquisi 
the most refined domestic pleasure, whici 
it was ever in his power to commapd, ani 
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the great delight be took in fanning and the 
improTement of his estate. 

He was also appointed delegate to (he 
congress which assembled in 1775, in which 
it was at length determined, after every 
step towards an accommodation had failea^ % 
and everj petition from America had been 
rejected, to Tepe\ hy force the invasion 
Great Britain. The eyes of the whole con- 
tinent were immediately turned upon Mr. 
Washington. With one common voice he 
was called forth to (he defence of his coun- 
try ; and it is, perhaps, his pecuhar glor}', 
that there was not a single inhabitant of 
these states, except himself, who did not 
approve the choice, and place the firmest 
confidence in his integrity and abilities. 

He arrived at Cambridge in New-Eng- 
land, in July, 1775. and there took the su* 
preme command of the army of the United 
Colonics. Previous to this period, hostili- 
ties had actually commenced. On the 19th 
of April, 1775, blood was first shed at the 
battle of Concord ; and on the 16th of June 
fojlowiiig, the memorable battle of Breed's 
hilK commonly called Buplccr's,hill was. 
fought. 
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General Washington was received at tbi 
camp with that heart felt exultation, whici 
superior merit alone can inspire, after hav 
ing, in his progress through the severs 
states, received every mark of alTection an< 
esteem, which they considered were due t< 
the man, whom the whole continent look 
ed up to for safety and freedom. 

The following address was presented U 
him on his accepting the supreme comman< 
of the army, by the provincial congress o 
New-York. 

ADDRESS, 

Presented to his excellency General Washing 
ton^ by the provincial Congress of Xew 
York. 

MAY IT PLEASE YOUR EXCELLENCY; 

At a time when the most loyal of hi 
majesty's subjects, from a regard to th< 
laws and constitution by which be sits oi 
the throne, feel themselves reduced to th< 
unhappy necessity of taking up arms, to de 
fend their dearest rights and privileges— 
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while we deplore the calamities of this em- 
pire, we rejoice in the appointment of a 
gentleman, from whose abihtie? and virtue 
we are taught to expect both security and 
peace. 

Confiding in you, sir, and in the worthy 
generals immediately under your command, 
we have the most flattering hopes of success 
in the glorious struggle for American liber- 
ty, and the fullest assurances, that whenev- 
er this importent contest shall be decided, 
by that fondest wish of each American soul, 
an accommodation with our mother coun^ 
try, you will cheerfully resign the impor* 
tant deposit committed into your hands, 
and reassume the character of our worthi- 
est citizen. 

By order, 
P. V. B. LIVINGSTON, President. 
J^ew'York^ June 26tt, 1775. 



QENERAL WASHINGTON'S ANSWER* 

Gentlemen^ 
At the same time that With you I deplore 
the unhappy necessity of such an appoint- 
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ment, as that with which I am honoi 
cannot but feel eeniiments of the h 
gratitude, for this affecting instance o 
tinction and regard. 

May your warmest wishes be realis 
the success of America, at this impi 
and interesting period ; and be assure 
every exertion of my worthy colleague 
myself, will be equally extended to tl 
establishment of peace and harmonj 
tween the mother coi^ntry, and these 
nies ; as to the fatal but necessary c 
tions of war, when we assumed the sc 
we did not lay aside the citizen; ai 
shall most sincerely rejoice with you i 
happy hour, when the establishment ' 
merican liberty, on the most firm and 
foundations, shall enable us to return 1 
private stations, in the bosom of a 
peaceful and happy country. 

G. Washingti 



His conduct as a general and commi 
in chief is well known. He undei 
maoy hardships, dangers, and diffic 
and conducted his military operations 
much skill and ability. 
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It woyld not comport with the intended 
brevity of the present memoirs, for us to 
particularize all his transactions in the 
course of the revolutionary war; as the im- 
pression which they made, is yet fresh in 
the mind of every citizen. 

But it is hoped, posterity will be taught, 
in what manner he transformed an undisci- 
plined body of peasantry into a regular ar- 
my of soldiers. Commentaries on his cam- 
paigns would undoijbtedJy be highly inter- 
esting and instructive to future generations. 
The conduct of his first campaign, in March, 
1776, in compelling the British troops to 
abandon Boston, by a bloodless victory, 
will merit a minute narration. But a vol- 
ume will scarcely contain the mortifications 
he experienced and the hazards to which 
he was exposed in the years 1776 and 1777, 
in contending against the prowess of Britain, 
with an inadequate force. Her armies were 
far superior to his in number, well organiz- 
ed and, disciplined, inured to a camp life, 
commanded by officers well experienced in 
military tactics, and aided by powerful fleets, 
while his was composed of raw and undis- 
ciplined peasants, '^jusf dragged from the 
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tender scenes of domestic life — anaccus- 
tomed to the din of arms — totally unac- 
quainted with every kind of military skilP'— ' 
unused to the subordination so essentially 
requisite in any army, and often in want of 
arms, ammunition, and clothes, and even 
food, often exposed to the mclemency of 
the weather, in the most rigorous seasons, 
without tents or even a blanket, and dis- 
couraged by the want of regular pay. These 
circumstances fully account for the unsuc- 
cessful issue of his first campaign. 

The battle of Long Island was fought in 
August, 1776; his army were driven from 
their post by the British; above two thou- 
sand Americans fell on the held, and about 
half that number were taken prisoners. 
Fort Washington on York Island, surren- 
dered soon after, with two thousand prison- 
ers : desertion and sickness added to his 
misfortunes. His army, at the time Lord 
Howe landed on 'Long Island, amounted to 
twenty five thousand men, was now reduced 
to about one eighth part of the number. 

The approach of winter happily checked 
the progress of the enemy. General Wash- 
ington's perseverance and intrepidity, im» 
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proved^ this circumstance into important 
advantages. At Trenton, on the morning 
of the 26th of December, h^ surprised a bo- 
dy of the enemy's troops, who, finding them- 
selves surrounded, without fnrther resis- 
tance, agreed to lay down their arms— - 
Twenty-five officers, and nearly one thou- 
sand soldiers were made prisoners ; while 
the American army had only four or five men 
wounded. 

On the third of January following, at 
Princeton he made another successful at; 
tempt, there he took three hundred prisonr 
ere. These enterprises cheered the droop- 
ing spirits of his men, and again added rep- 
utation to the American arms. He after- 
wards retired to Morristown, and remaiaad 
during the winter, with an inferior fprce, but 
with superior skill, checking the enemy froip 
any further encroachments in that patt of 
the country. We shall not enter into a 
minute description of the various battles antf 
skirmishes, in which he was personally eh- 
gaged during the campaign of 1777. At 
the battle of Brandy wine, be made a gaUant 
resistance, but was at last forced to quit bis 
ground with the loss of about twelve bun- 

B 
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dred men killed, or wounded, or taken pris« 
oner8« At Germantown he was repulsed 
with the loss of six hundred killed or woun- 
ded, and about four hundred prisoners. He 
afterwards retired to winter quarters at Val- 
ley Forge. His army was at this time in a 
most miserable condition, marching without 
stockings or shoes over the frozen ground, 
their feet were so gashed, that their steps 
were marked with blood : Some hundreds 
of them were without blankets; and in this 
condition they were in the middle of winter, 
to sit down in a forest, and build huts for 
shelter. The destitute situation of tiie 
American army at all times was certainly a 
means of procrastinating the war; often- 
times it was upon the eve of dissolution, 
even matiaies nave been the consequence, 
Ulule want of success prevented many of 
^e soldiers from continuing longer than the 
period of their short enlistments, and caused 
firequent desertion. Indeed nothing but 
the good destiny and consnmate prudence 
of the commander in chief, prevented the 
want of success from producing want of con- 
fidence on the part of the public ^ for want 
of success 11 apt to lead to the adoption of 
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pernicious counsels, through the levity of 
the people, or the ambition of their dema- 
gogues. In the three succeeding years, the 
germ of dicipline unfolded; and the resour- 
ces of America having been called into co- 
operation with the land and naval armies of 
France, produced the glorious conclusion 
of the campaign in 1 78 1 • On the nineteenth 
of October that year, the army under com- 
mand of general Washington, forced the en- 
emy, then under command of Lord Corn- 
wallis, to make a final surrender; his land 
forces were made prisoners of war to the 
Congress ; and the naval forces were given 
up to France. From this time the gloom 
began to disappear from our political hori- 
zon, and the affairs of the union proceeded 
in a meliorating train until a peace was 
ably negotiated by our ambassadors in Eu* 
rope, in 1783, by which thirteen of the 
American colonies were established as sov- 
ereign and independent states. 

General Wasointon havins never been in 
Europe, be could not possibly have seen 
much military service when the armies of 
BritaiD'Were sent to subdue America ; yet 

ftill for a variety of reasons^ he was by much 
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t 

the most proper man on this continent, and 
probably any where else, to be placed at 
the head of an American army. The veiy 
high estimation he stood in for integrity and 
honour, his engaging in the cause of his 
country from sentiment and a conviction of 
her wrongs, moderation in politics, his ex> 
tensive popularity, and his approved abili- 
ties as a commander, were motives which 
necessarily obliged the choice of America 
to fall upon him. 

That nature had given him extraordinary 
military talents, will hardly be controverted 
by his most bitter enemies : and having been 
early actuated with a warm passion to serve 
his country in the military line, he haf 
greatly improved them by unwearied indus 
try, and a close application to the best wri 
ters upon tactics, and by a more than coir 
mon method and exactness ; and, in realit 
when it comes to be considered, that at fir 
he only headed a body of men entirely u 
acquainted with military dicipKne or op« 
atipns, some what ungovernable in temp 
and who at best could only be stylied an 
ert and good militia, acting under vexy sb 

enliAtDQ^entSs onclotbed, oiuiccoatredy an 
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all times very ill supplied witli amunition 
and artillery ; and that with sach an army 
he withstood the ravages and progress of 
bearly forty thousand veteran troops, plen- 
tifully provided with every necessary arti- 
cle, commanded by the bravest officers in 
Europe ; and supported by a very powerful 
navy, which effectually prevented all move- 
ments by water; when we say all this comes 
to be impartially considered, we think we 
may venture to pronounce, that General 
Washington will be regarded by mankind as 
one of the greatest military ornaments of 
the present age, and his name will command 
the veneration of the latest posterity. 

No person, but those who bad an oppor- 
tunity of viewing the continental army, can 
form any adequate idea of its imperfect 
fitate when General, Washington first assu- 
med the command, nor was it without the 
most unwearied application and persever- 
ance, which few men but him, could have 
undergone, that he was able to estabhsh that 
discipline which ultimately aided his suc« 
cess. From the period he first assumed the 
command, until the final dissolution cf the 
army, bis care and anxiety, for them con- 
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tinued; The. army he considered his fami* 
ly : and after the embarrassments of the day 
and the toil and fatigues of a battle, w^ find 
him stealing a portion of time allotted for 
rest, devising means the most salutary, for 
their amelioration, at all times characteri- 
zed with that economy and frugality which 
the national resources required. 

The following extracts from his official, 
letters to the Congress on this subject, are 
worthy of perusal : they do ample justice t6 
his feelings, and must make a lasting impres- 
sion on the heart of his fellojw soldiers. 



Extract of a letter from General WashingtoUj 
to the honorable Congres sedated Cambridge j 
September 21^ m^. 

<' It gives me great pain to be obli^d to 
solicit the attention or the honorable Con- 
gress to the state of this army, in terms 
which imply the slightest apprehension of 
being neglected. But my situation is inex- 
pressibly distressing, to see the winter fast 
approaching upon a naked army: the time 
of their service within a few weeks of ex- 
piring; and no provision y^t made for such 
important events* Added' to these, the 
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military chest is totally exhausted ; the pay- 
master has not a single dollar in hand : the 
commissary-general assures me be has strain- 
ed bis credit, for the subsistance of the ar- 
my to the utmost. — The quarter-master-* 
gcmeral is precisely in the same situation ; 
and the greatest part of the troops are in a 
s^ate not far from mutiny, upon the deduc- 
tion from their stated allowance. I know 
not to whom I am to impute this failure ; 
but I am of opinion, if the evil is not reme- 
died, and more punctuality observed in fu** 
ture, the army must absolutely break up# 
I hoped I had iE(o fully expressed myself on 
this subject, (both by letter, and to those 
members of the congress who honored the 
camp with a visit) tbaf no disappointment 
could possibly happen. I therefore hourly 
expected advice from the pay-master that 
he had received a fresh supply, in addition 
to the hundred and seventy-two thousand 
dollars delivered him in August : and thought 
myself warranted to assure the public cred- 
itors that in a few days they should be satis- 
fied. But the delay has brought matters to 
such a crisis, as admits of no further uncer- 
tain expectation. 1 have therefore sent oflf 
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this express, with orders to make all posi 
ble despatch. It is my most earnest requc 
fliat be may be returned with all possit 
expedition, unless the honorable Congn 
have already forwarded what is so ind 
pensably necessary.'' 

1 have the honor to be, &c. 

G. W. 



LETTER FROM GENERAL WASHINGTON. 



To the President of Congress. 



SIR, 



Mw'York^ July 35, 1776. 



^' Disagreeable as it is to me, and u 
pleasing as it may be to Congress, to mul 
ply officers, I find myself under the uc 
voidable necessity of asking an increase 
my aids-de-camp. The augmentation 
my command; the increase of my corn 
pondence ;• the orders to give ; the instri 
tions to draw ; cut out more business thai 
am able to execute in time with propriet 
The business of so many different depa 
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mento centering with me, and by me to be 
handed to Congress for their information ; 
added to the intercourse I am obliged to 
keep up with the adjacent states ; and in- 
cidental occurrences; all which require 
confidential and not hack writers to execute; 
renders it impossible, in the present state of 
things, for mj family to discharge the sever- 
;al duties expected of me, with that preci- 
•sion and despatch that I could wish. What 
will it be then, when we come into a more 
active scene, and I am called from twenty 
different places perhaps at the same in- 
stant?" 

'^ Congress will do me the justice to be- 
lieve (I hope) that it is not my inclination 
or wish to run the continent to any unne- 
cessary expense ; and those who better know 
me, will not suspect that show and parade 
can have any influence on my mind in this 
instance. A conviction of the necessity of 
it for the regular dischai^e of the trust re- 
posed in me, is the governing motive for the 
application ; and, as such, is submitted to 
<;ongre8S." by Sir, 

Your most obedient, &c. 

G. W." 
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Extract of a Utter from Gerural Washington 
to the President of Congress. 
Jiew'Yorkj September 2, 1776. 
"SIR, 

*' As my intelligence of late has been rath 
er uufavorable, and would be received witl 
anxiety and concern; peculiarly bapp] 
should I esteem myself, were it in my pow 
er at this time, to transmit such informatioi 
to Congress as would be more pleasing am 
agreeable to their wishes ; but unfortunate 
ly for them, it is not/' 

" Our situation is truly distressing. The 
check our detachment sustained on the 
twenty -seventh ultimo, has dispirited too 
great a portion of our troops, and filled their 
minds with apprehension and despair. The 
militia, instead of calling forth their utmost 
efforts to brave and manly opposition in or- 
der to repair our losses, are dismayed, nn- 
tractable, and impatient to returit. Great 
numbers of them have gone off; in some 
instances, almost by whole regiments, by 
half ones, and by companies at a time. This 
circumstance, of itself, independent of oth- 
ers, when fronted by a well-appointed ene- 
my superior in number to oar whole col- 
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lected force, 'would be kufficiently disagree- 
able : bat, when their example has infected 
another part of the army ; when their want 
of discipline, and refusal of almost every 
kind of restraint and government, have pro- 
duced a like conduct but too common to 
the whole, and an entire disregard of that 
order and subordination necessary to the 
well doing of an army, and which has been 
' inculcated before, as well as the nature of 
our military establishment would admit of; 
our condition is still more alarming; and 
with the deepest concern I am obliged to 
confess my want of confidence in the gener- 
ality of the troops." 

*' All these circumstances fully confirm 
the opinion I .ever entertained, and which I 
more than once in my letters took the liber- 
ty of mentioning to Congress, that no de- 
pendance could be put in a militia, or oth* 
er troops than those enlisted and embodied 
for a longer period than our regulations 
heretofore prescribed. I am persuaded, 
and as fully convinced as I am of aby one 
fact that has happened, that our liberties 
must of necessity be greatly hazarded, if 
not entirely lost, if their defence is left to 
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any but a permanent sjtanding anny ; I meat 
one to exist during the war. Nor wouk 
the expense, incident to the support of sucl 
a body of troops as would be competent tc 
. almost every exigency, far exceed that whicl 
' 18 daily incurred by calling in succour, an(i 
new enlistsmentSr which, when effected, arc 
not attended with any good consequences. 
Men who have been free, and subject to nc^ 
control, cannot be reduced to order in ai^ 
instant ; and the privileges and' exemptions 
they claim and will have, influence the con- 
duct of others ; and the aid derived from 
them is nearly counterbalanced by the dis- 
order, irregularity and confusion they occa- 
sion. 

*^ I cannot find that the bounty of ten dol- 
lars is likely to produce the desired effect. 
When men can get double that sum to en-" 
gage for a month or two in the militia, and 
that militia frequently called out, it is hard- 
ly to be expected. The addition of land 
might have a considerable influence on a 
permanent enlistment." 



f 
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LETTER FRON GENERAL WASHINGTON. 

To the President of Congress. 

Col. Morrifs on the Heights of Harlaem^ 

September 24th, 1776. 
SIR, 

^^ From the hours allotted to sleep. I will 
borrow a few moments to convey my 
thoughts on sundry important matters to 
Congress. I shall offer them with thfe sin- 
cerity which ought to characterize a man 
of candour, and with the freedom which 
may be used in giving useful information, 
without incurring the imputation of pre- 
sumption.^^ 

" We are now, as it were, upon the eve 
of another dissolution of our army. The 
remembrance of the difficulties which hap- 
pened upon the occasion last year, the con- 
sequences which might have followed the 
change if proper advantages bad been taken 
by the enemy, added to a knowledge of the 
present temper and situation of the troops^ 
reflect but a gloomy prospect upon the ap- 
pearances of things now, and satisfy me be- 
yond the possibility of doubt, that unless 
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some speedy and effectual measures an 
dopted by Congress, our cause will be los 
*' It is in vain to expect that any or m 
than a trifling part of this army^ will a^^" 
engage in the service on the encouragem 
offered by Congress, when men find 1 1| 
thejr townsmen and companions are recer'r- 
ing twenty, thirty, and more dollars, for a 
few months' service (which is trul) the case) 
it cannot be expected, without using com- 
pulsion ; and to force them into the service 
would answer no valuable purpose. — When 
m^'n are irriiated, and the passions inflamed, 
they fly hastily and cheerfully to arms ; bHt 
after ihe first emotions are over* * *, a 
soldier, reasoned with upon the goodness of 
the cause he is engaged in, and the inesti* 
mabic rights he is contending for, hears 
you with patience, and acknowledges the 
truth of your observations, but adds, that it 
is of no more importance to him than oth- 
ers. The officer makes you the same reply, 
with this further remai^, that his pay wiU 
not support him, and he cannot ruin himself 
and family to serve his country, when every 
member of the community is equally inter- 
ested and benefited by his labour?. * * * 

C* ■ ' 
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" It becomes evidently clear ihen, that 
)ui this contest is not likely to be the work 
of a day— ras the war must be carried on 
systematically — and to do it yon mast have 
good officers — there are, in my judgment, 
no other possible means to obtain them bat 
by establishing your army upon a perma- 
nent footings and giving your officers good 
pay. This will induce gentlemen and men 
of character to engage : and, till the bulk 
of your officers are composed of such per- 
sons as are actuated by principles of honor 
and a spirit of enterprise, you have little to 
expect from them. They ought to have 
soch allowances as will enable them to live 
like and support the characters of gentle- 
men. * * * Besides, something is due to the 
man who puts his life in [your] hands, haz- 
ards his health, and forsakes the sweets of 
domestic enjoyment. Why a captain in the 
continental service should receive no more 
than five shillings currency per day for per^ 
forming the same duties that an officer of 
^at rank in the British service receives ten 
ibillings sterling for, I never could conceive, 
especudly when the latter is provided with 
every necessary he requires upon the best 
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terms, and the former can scarce procure 
them at any rate. There is nothing which 

fives a man consequence and renders him 
t for command, like a support that renders 
him independent of every body but the state 
he serves. 

^^ With respect to the men, nothing but a 
good bounty can obtain them upon a per- 
manent establishment; and for no shorter 
time than the continuance of the war, ought^ 
they to be engaged ; as facts incontestibly 
prove that the difficulty and cost of enlist- 
ments increase with time. — When the army 
was first raised ^t Cambridge, I am persuad* 
ed that the men might have been got, with* 
out a bounty, for the wa|r. After this they 
began to see that the contest was not like* 
ly to end so speedily as was imagined, and 
to feel their consequence by remarking, 
that, to get in the militia in the course of 
the last year, many towns were induced to 
give them a bounty. 

*^ Foreseeing the evils resulting from this, 
and the destructive consequences which un* 
avoidably wotild follow short enlistsments, 
I took the liberty in a long letter (dated 
not uow recollected, as my letter book is 
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I 

' not here) to recommi&nd the enlistsments 
for iaLod during the war, assigning such rea- 
sons for it as experience has since convinc- 
ed me were well founded. At that time, 
twenty dollars would, I am persuaded, have 
engaged the men for this term. But it will 
not do to look back ; and if the present op- 
portunity is slipped, I am persuaded that 
twelve months more will increase our diffi- 
^colties four fold. I shall therefore take the 
freedom of giving it as my opinion, that a 

food bounty be immediately offered, aided 
y the proffer of at least a hundred or a 
hundred and fifty acres of land, and a suit 
of clothes and blanket to each non-commis- 
sioned officer and soldier : as I have good 
anthority for saying, that, however high the 
. men^s pay may appear, it is barel3f suffi- 
cient, in the present scarcity and dearness 
of all kinds of goods, to keep them in clothes, 
much less afford support to their families. 

^^ If this encouragement then is given to 
the men, and such pay allowed the officers 
as will induce gentlemen of character and 
liberal sentiments to engage, and proper 
care and precaution used in the nomination 
^having more rep^ard to the characters of 
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persons than the namber of men they cau ,. 
enlist) we should in a little time have aa,.j 
army able to cope with any that can be op* ^ 
posed to it, as there are excellent materiab ..^ 
to form one out of* But while the onljr ... 
merit an officer possesses is his ability to 
raise men, while those men consider and ^ 
treat him as an equal, and (in the character.; 
of an officer) regard him no more than a ; 
broomstick, being mixed together in one^,: 
common herd, no order nor discipline can- 
prevail ; nor will the office ever meet with 
that respect which is essentially necessary 
to due subordination. 

' '^ To place any dependance upon militia,^; 
is assuredly resting upon a broken staff,— ^ 
men just dragged from the tender scenes of < 
domestic life, — unaccustomed to the din of 
arms, — totally unacquainted with every ^ 
kind of military skill ; which being followed •. 
by want of cinfidence in themselves, when 
opposed to troops regularly trained, disci- 
plined, and appointed, superior in arms, 
makes them timid and ready to fly from 
their own shadows. Besides, the sudden 
change in their manner of living (particu- 
larly in lodging) brings on sickness in many. 
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ience in all, and such an unconquera-' 
isire of returning to their respective 
I, .that it not onTj produces shameful 
candalous desertions among them** 
, but infuses the like spirit into others, 
gain ; men accustomed to unbounded 
»m and no control, cannot brook the 
int which is indispensably necessary 

good order and government of anar- 
without which^ licentiousness and 

kind of disorder triumphantly reign* 
ing men to a proper degree of subor- 
3n is not the work of a day, a month, 
m a year; and unhappily for us and 
use we are engaged in, the little dis- 
i I have been laboring to establish in 
my under my immediate command, 

manner done away, by such a mix- 
f troops as have been called together- 

these few months. 

elaxed and unfit as our rules and reg- 
is of war are for the government of 
ly, the militia (those properly so call- 
er of these we have two sorts, the six- 
is-men, and those sent in as a tempo- 
id) do not think themselves subject to 

and therefore take liberties which 
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the soldier is punished for. This creat 
jealousy : jealousy begets dissatisfactioi 
and these by degrees ripen into mutin 
keeping the whole army in a confused al 
disordered state; rendering the time 
those who wish to see regularity and ga 
order prevail, more unhappy than wor 
can describe. Besides this, such repeat 
changes take place, that all arrangement 
set at nought, and the constant fluctuati< 
of things deranges every plan as fast as 
dopted. 

^' These, sir. Congress may be assure 
are but a small part of the inconvenienc' 
which might be enumerated, and attriba/ 
to militia ; but there is one that merits p 
ticular attention, and that is the exper 
Certain I am, that it would be cheaper 
keep fifty or a hundred thousand in cons 
pay, than to depend upon half the nunr 
and supply the other half occasional! 
militia. The time the latter arc in pa 
fore and after thev are in canip, assen 
and marching; the waste of ammur 
the consumption of stores, which in sf 
every resolution or requisition of Cor 
they must be furnished with, or sent 
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E! added to other incidental expenses conse- 
i: quent upon their coming and conduct in 
jr. campt surpasses all idea, and destroys every 
)i kind of regularity and economy which you 
of could establish among fixed and settled 
i troops, and will, in my opinion, prove (if 
i the scheme is adhered to) the ruin of our 
id cause. 

is ** The jealousies of a standing army, and 

a the evils to be apprehended from one, are 

I- remote, and, in my judgment, situated and 

circumstanced as we are, not at all to be 

[ dreaded : but the consequence of wanting 

s pne, according to my ideas formed from the 

I imont view of things, is certain and in- 

iritable ruin. For if I was called upon 

' oath, whether the militia have been most 

serviceable or hurtful upon the whole, I 

abould subscribe to the latter. I do not 

mean by this, however, to arraign the con- 

dact of Congress: in so doing, I should 

equally condemn my own measures, if not 

my jndp^eDt : but experience, which is the 

best cnterion to work by, so fully, clearly 

and decisively reprobates the practice of 

tmsting to militia, that no man who regards 

oider^regidarity and economy, or who ha? 
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anj regard to his own honor, char 
peace of mind, will risk them iipc 
sue. * * ♦ 

^' An army formed of good office 
like clock-work, out there is no 
upon earth less enviable nor more 
ing than that person who is at the 
troops who are regardless of ordei 
cipiine, who are unprovided wit 
every necessary. In a word, th< 
ties which have for ever surrenc 
since I have been in the service, 
my mind constantly upon the stret 
wounds which my feellings (ais ai 
have received by a thousand thioj 
have happened contrary to my ex| 
and wishes, * * * — add to a consi 
of my inability to govern an army c 
of such discordant parts, and undc 
variety of intricate and perplexing 
stances, — indoce not only a belie 
thorough conviction in my mind, tt 
be impossible (unless thare**!! a i 
change in our military syttem) fc 
conduct in such a manner as to gi 
faction to the public, which is all 
compenie I aim at, or ever wished 
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^' Before I conclude, I must apologize for 
the liberties taken in this letter, and for the 
blots and scratcbings therein, not having 
time to give it more correctly. With truth 
I can add, that, with every sentiment of 
respect and esteem, 1 am yours and the 
Congresse^s 

Most obedient, &c. 

G. W. 



iQorrespondenct between General Washisg* 
. TON and General Gaoe, respecting the 
^bad treatment of prisoners. 



t 



Letter from his Excellency General Wash- 
ington, to General Gage. 

Head-Quarters J Cambridge^ Augtut llthy 

1775. 
SIR, 

^' I understand that the officers, engaged 
in the cause of liberty and 'their coontry, 
who by the fortune of war, have £dlen into 
your hands, have been thrown indiscriDiD* 
jRtely into a common gftol, appropriated for 
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. felous-Htliat DO consideration has been tna^e 
for those of the most respectable rank, when 
laiiguishing with wounds and sickness — that 
some of them have been amputated in this 
unworthy situation. 

'^ Let your opinioti, sir, of the principle 
which actuates them, >be what it may, they 
suppose they act from the noblest of aU 
principles, a love of freedom ' and their 
country. But political opinions, I conceive, 
are foreign to this point. The obligations 
arising from the right of humanity and claims 
of rank, areuniversally binding and exten- 
sive, except in case of retaliation. These, 
I should have hoped, would have dictated a 
more tender treatment of those individuab,' 
whom chance of war had put in your power. 
Nor can I forbear suggesting its fatal ten- 
dency to widen that unhappy breach, which 
you, and those ministers under whom you 
act, have repeatedly declared you wish to 
see for ever closed. 

^^ My duty now makes it necessary to ap- 
prise you, that for the future, I shall rego^ 
late my conduct towards those gentlemen 
of your anny, who are, or may be in our 
possession^ exactly by the rale you may ob* 
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Berre towards those of ours who may be in 
jfoar custody. 

^* If severity and hardship mark the line 
of your conduct (painful as it may be to me) 
year prisoners will feel its effects ;. but if 
midness and ' humanity are shown to ours, 
I shall, with pleasure, consider those in our 
hands, only as unfortunate, and they shall 
receive from me that treatment to which 
the unfortunate are entitled. 

^^ I beg to be favored with an answer as 
soon as possible, and am, sir. 

Your humble servant, 

G. Washington/' 

JEs Excellency General Gage. 



ANSWER. 

BdstonjAugustlSthj 177 By 
"SIR, 

^< To the glory of civilized nations, bu- 
inanity and war have beeh compatible ; and 
compassion to the subdued is become al* 
a general systemf, 
'^Britoiis, eteir pr^-^etmnent in mercy^ 



i 
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have outgone commoD examples, and over- 
looked the criminal in the captiYe. Upon 
these principles ^our prisoners, whose 
lives, by the laws of the laud, are destined 
to the cord, have hitherto been treated 
with kindness and more comfortably lodg- 
ed, than the kiug^s troops, in the hospitals; 
indiscriminately, it is true, for I acknowl- 
edge no rank that is not derived from the 
king. 

^^ My intelligence from your army woijjd 
justify recrimination. 1 understand there 
are some of the king^s faithful subjests, ta- 
ken some time since by the rebels, laboring 
like Negro slaves, to gain their daily subsid- 
ence, or reduced to the wretched alterna- 
tive, to perish by famin, or take arms againsf 
their king and country. Those, who have 
made the treatment of the prisoners in m 
hands, or of your other friends in Boston, 
pretence for such measures, found barbari^ 
upon falsehood. 

'^ I would willingly hope, sir, that t 
sentiments of liberality which I have alw; 
believed you to possess, will be exerted 
correct their misdoings. Be temperat 
political disquisition; give free operatic 
trutb^and punish those who deceive 
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misrepresent ; and not only' the effects, but 
the causes of this unhappy conflict will soon 
be removed. 

' '^ Should those, under whose usurped au- 
thority you act, control such a disposition, 
and dare to call severity retaliation, to God, 
who knows all hearts, be the appeal for the 
dreadful consequences. I trust, that British 
soldiers, asserting the rights of the state, the 
law of the land, the being of the constitu- 
tion, will meet all events with becoming 
fortitude. They will court victory with 
the spirit their cause inspires, and from the 
same motives, will find the patience of mar- 
tyrs under misfortune. 

** Till 1 read your insinuations in regard 
t6 ministers, I conceived that I had acted 
under the king; whose wishes, it is true, as 
well as those 6f his ministers, and of every 
honest man, have been to see this unhappy 
breach closed; but unfortunately for both 
countries, those who have long since pro- 
jected the present crisis, and influence the 
councils of America, have i^ews very dis- 
tant from accommodation, i am, sir^ 
Your obedient, humble servant, 

Thomas Ga'6r« 

George Washington^ Esq. 
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BEPLY. 

• t ' 

Head'Quarters^ Cambridgij 
. ^ugwt Idthj 1775. 
'' SIR. 

'^ I addressed you on the 11th instant, 
in terms which gave the fairest scope foff 
the exercise of that humanity and politer 
nenSjf which were supposed to form a part 
of your Character. 1 reDtionstrated wiUi 
you on. the unworthey treatment shown to 
the oQcers and citizens of America, wbiaia 
tl^ fortune of war, chance, or a mistali^ii 
confidence bad thrown into your bands. 

^^ Whether British or An^criqan mergy, 
fortitude and patience, are most pre-emi* 
nentr— whether our virtuous citizens, w,tioio 
the band of tyranny has forced into annsj 
to defend their wives, their children and 
their pi:operty, or tb9 mercenai;y instrur 
ments of lawless denomination, avarice and 
revenge, best deserve the appellation of 
rebels, and the punishment of that cord, 
which your affected clemency has forbora 
to inflict — ^^bether the authority under 
which' I act i& usurped, were altogether for- 
eign to the subject. 1 purposely avoided 
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an political diaquisition ; nor shall I now 
avail mjself of those advantages, which the 
sacred cause of mj country, of liberty and 
human nature, give me over you ; much 
less shall I stoop to retort any invective. 
But the intelligence, you say you have re- 
ceived from our army, requires a reply. I 
imve taken time, sir, to make a strict inqui- 
ry, and find that it has not the least founda- 
tion of truth; ' Not only your officers and 
iBoldiers have been treated with a tender- 
ness due to fellow*citizens and brethren, 
bat even these execrable parricides, whose 
councils and aid deluged their country in 
blood, have been protected from the fury 
of a justly enraged people. Far from com- 

telling or permitting their assistance, I am 
isibarressed with the numbers who crowd 
"to our camp, animated with the purest 
*'pHnciples of virtue and lovie of their coun- 
tjry. You advise me to give free operation 
to'tiruth; to punish misrepresentation apd 
falsehood, if experience stamps value up- 
on counsel, yours must have a weight which 
f6w can claim. You best can teU how far 
Qie convalsiou, which has brought sucbni- 
in on both countries, and shiaken the migh- 
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tf fiiQpire of Britain to fts foubdation, may 
te ^oed to these malignant causes. 

f^ Yqu afiect, sir, to despise all rank, not 
derived from the same source with your 
iOiwn^ 1 cannot conceive one more honor- 
ahl09 than that which flows from the un- 
corrupted choice of a brave and free peo- 
ple, the purest source and original fountain 
^f all power* Far from making it a plea 
for cruelty, a mind of true masoanipiity 
^nd eplai^ed ideas, would comprehend and 
respect it. 

'' What may have been the misterial 
views which have precipitated the present 
crisis, Lexington, Concord, and Cfbarlei* 
town, can best declare. May that God,. to 
whom you then appealed, judge betiBfeen 
America a^d you. Under bis provideqco, 
thQse who influence the councils of A^i^f^' 
ca, and ^U the other inhabitants of the U^- 
;ted colonies, at the hazard p^ th^r liyfis, 
iire dfsterDoined to band down to. posterity, 
dio8« just and invaluable priyiledges which 
ibey receiyed from tbi^r aqcestbrs. 

^^ I sfiali iiojnr, sir, close ^y correspon- 
4^9ce jfrith you, {feidtiaps for ei^er. If yoar 
officer, our prisoners, ., xeceiye a ^treatment 
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-•■••. ■■><■,% • ." 

bom ine» different from what I wished to 
shew tbein, they and you wiU rememb^ 
tte.pccafiion of it. ^ 

^* t am, sir^ 

" Vour very homble servant, 

G. WASHINGTON." 

*' General Gage. . 

The preceding lettenr will ever convey 
to the world a sufficient testimony of the 
attention and care, which, at all times, 
General Washington extended to the scl- 
4ierA under his command. 

To those ungrateful few, who, stimulated 
hj malice, have therefore endeavored to 
jmlly his honor and military reputation, and 
i^ inapress upon the public mind, the ua-- 

Cnerous idea, that be wa& instrumental to 
3 shedding of innocent blood, and inflict- 
i|g wanton cruelty upon the prisoners of the 
raemy, we recommend a perusal of his let- 
ters to congress upon that subject: there -^ 
tt!ey will find him combatting the idea wJfli 
the language of reason, and censuring the 
jlnjiuman practice. The historians of the 
Afj^icaijx waif have uniformly r^prese&ted 
j^e^cs^se'of Major Aiidre aid aa eikvbple'oi 
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mardier on the part of America. ' On this 
occasion, General Washington sacrificed his 
own feelings, to the ^^ necessities of inei^- 
orable justice." The sentence was pro- 
nounced with much hesitation, and, at its 
execution, he was seen to shed tears. Nor 
is it necessary for us to remind them of his 
fortitude to withstand the threats, or virtue 
to scorn the bribes of the emmiss^ries of 
the British cabinet, for one uniform princi- 
ple of prudence and wisdom seems to have 
regulated every transaction of his life. 

When General Washington received the 
joyful intelligence of peace, he expressed 
himself to the army which had accompanied 
him through the dangers, toils, and difficul- 
ties of this glorious struggle, in the follow- 
ing address : 

ORDERS, 

Issued by General Washington^ to the am^m 
' Head-Quarters, April 18, 1783. 

The commander in chief orders the ces- 
ation of hostilities between the United 
fates of America and the King of Great 
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Htiajp, to be publicly proclaimed to-mor- 
w, at twelve o'clock^ at the new build* 
g; aad that the proclamatiQQ, wluch will 
jtComiDunicated herewith, be read to-mor* 
w evening at the head of every regiment 
id corps of the army ; after which H^ 
laplain^, with the several brigades, will 
uder thanks to the Almighty God for all 
B uierciea, particularly for his over-raline 
^ wraifc of roan to his own glory, and 
Liising the. rage of war to cease among the 
itjona.' 

^^ Although the proclamation, before ai- 
ded to, extends only to the prohibition of 
(Sjtilities, and not to the annunciation of a 
ineral peace, yet it must afibrd the most 
t^al and sincere satisfaction to every 
Hievolent mind, as it puts a period to a 
Og and doubtful content, stops the effur 
>li of human blood, opens the prospect to 
more splendid scene, and, liKe another 
pming star, promises the ajpproach of 
rpghter day than hath hitherto illuminated 
10 western hemisphere. On such a happj 
p^, which is the harbinger of peace, a day 
iNich completes the eighth year of. the 
ar, it would be ingratitude not to rejoice ; 
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it would be insensibility not to participate 
in the general felicity. 

'^ The commander in chief, > far from en- 
deavoring to stifle the feeling of joy in bis 
own bosom, offers his most cordial congra- 
tulations on the occasion to all the officers 
of every denomination; to all the troops of 
the United States in general; and, in par- 
ticular, to those gallant and persevering 
men who had resolved to defend the rights 
of their invaded country, so long as the war 
should contimlie. For these are the men 
who ought to be coasidered as the pride and 
boast of the American army; and who^ 
crowned with well-earned laurels, may 
soon withdraw from the field of glory to the 
more tranqyli walks of civil life. -While ' 
the commander in chief recollects the al- 
most infinite variety on scenes through 
which we have passed, with a mixture of 
pleasure, astonishment, and gratitude; while 
he contemplates the prospects before us 
with rapture, he cannot help wishing that 
all the brave men, of whatever condition 
they may be. who have shared the toils and 
dangers of effecting this glorious revolution; 
of rescuing millions from the hand of op* 
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pression, aad of laying the hand of a great 
empire, might be impressed with a proper 
idea of the dignified part they have been 
called to act, uader the smiles of Provi- 
deoce, on the stage of human affairs; for 
happy, thrice happy! shall they be pro- 
nounced hei^eafter, who have contributed 
any thing, who have performed the mean- 
est office in erecting this stupendous fab- 
Bic of freedom and empire on the broad 
basis- of independency; who have assisted 
in protecting the rights of human nature, 
and establish an asylum tor the poor and 
oppressed of all nations and religions. The 
glorions task for which we at first flew to 
amis being accomplished — the liberties of 
oar country being fully acknowled and 
firmly secured by the smiles of Heaven on 
the purity of our cause, and the honest ex« 
ertious of a feeble people determined to 
be free, against a powerful nation disposed 
to oppress them; and the character of 
those who have perseveree through every 
extremety of hardship, suffering, and dan- 
ger, being immortalized by the illustrious 
appellation of the patriot army, nothing 
now remains bat tor the actors of the 
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mighty scene to preserve a perCect unvaiy- 
ing consistency of character throa|;h Ine 
very last act, to close the drama with ap- 
plause; and to letire from the military 
theatre with the same approbation of an- 
gels and men which have crowned all their 
former virtuous actions. For this purpose, 
no disorder or licentousness must be tolar- 
ated. Every considerate and well dispo- 
sed soldier must remember it will be abso- 
lutely necessary to wait with patience un- 
til peace shall be declared, or congress 
shall be enabled to take proper measures 
for the security of the public stores, &c. 
As soon as these arrangements shall be 
made, the ^neral is confident, there wiU 
be no delay in discharging, with every mark 
of distinction and honor, all the men enlist' 
ed for the war, who will then have faith- 
fully performed their engagements with 
the public. The general has already ith 
terested himself in their b^^half, and btf 
tiiinks he need not repeat thtr assurance of 
int disposition to be useful to them on the 

Jireseni and every other proper occasron; 
Q the meati time, he is determined that no 
military neglects or exee$8es shall g0 tm* 
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6d while he retains the command of 

le adjutant-general will have such 
ig parties detached to assist in making 
iparations for a general rejoicings, as 
lef engineer with the army shall call 
od the quart^r-master-general will, 
t delay, procure such a number of 
rges to be printed as will be sufficient 
the men enlisted for the war — he 
lease to apply to head quarters for 
—An extra ration of liquor to be is- 

every man to morrow, to drink, 
etual peace and happiness to the 

1 States of America.'** 

the 'iCth of August, 1783, general 
igton, at the request of congress pro- 
I to Princeton, where the Congress 
en sitting, and being introduced by ' 
3mber3, the president addressed him 
>ws, viz. 



)ngress feel particular pleasure in 
your excellency, and in con^atulat--' 
a on the success of a war, m which 
Lve acted so conspicious a part. 

D 



I 
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^^ It has been the singolar happiness of 
the United States, that during a war so. 
longt 80 dangerous and so important. Provi- 
dence has been graciously pleased to pre* 
serve the life of a general, who has mented 
and possessed the uninterrupted confidence 
and affection of his fellow-citizens. In other 
nations, mlEinjr have performed services for 
which they have deserved and received the 
thanks of the public ; but to ^ou, sir, pecu- 
liar praise is due : your services have been 
essential in acquiring and establishing the 
freedom and independence of your country ^ 
they deserve the grateful acknowledgments 
of a free and independent nation: those 
acknowledgments Congress have the satii- 
fktion of expressing to your excellency i. 

^^ Hostilities have now ceased, but your 
country still needs your services ; she wish- 
es to avail herself of your talents in forming 
the arrangements which will be necessary 
for her in the time of peace ; for this rea- 
son, your attendance at congress has been 
requested* A committee is appointed to 
confer with your excellency, and to receive 
your assistance in preparing and adjusting 
plbns relative to those important objects.'^ 
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To which hii Excellency made, the following 

REPLY. 
JIfr. President^ 

" I am too sensible of the honorable re- 
ception I have now experienced, not to be 
penetrated with the deepest feelings of 
gratitude. .^ 

/'Notwithstanding congress appear to 
estimate the value of my life beyond any 
services I have been able to render the 
United States, yet I must be permitted to 
consider the wisdom and. unanimity of our 
national councils, the firmness of our citi- 
zens, and the patience and bravery of our 
troops, which have produced so happy a 
termination of the war, as the most con- 
spicuous effects of the Divine interposition, 
and the surest presages of our future happi- 
ness* 

'' Highly gratified by the favorable senti- 
ments which congress are pleased to ex- 
Eress of my conduct, and amply rewarded 
y the confidence and affection of my fel- 
low-citizens, I cannot hesitate to contnbute 
iny best endeavors towards the establish- 
ment of the national security in whatever 
manner the sovereign power may think 
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proper to direct, until the ratification of the 
definitive treaty of peace, or the final evaqu* 
ation of our country by the British forces f 
after either of which eventSy I shall ask per- 
missian to retire to the peaceful shade of 
private life. 

'' Perhaps, sir, . no occasion may ofier 
more suitable than the present, to express 
my humble thanks to God, and my grateful 
acknowledgments to my country, for the 
great and uniform support I have received 
in evenr vicissitude of fortune, and for the 
many distinguished honors which congreia 
have been pleased to confer upon me in the 
course of the war/' 



After the final conclusion of the peace in 
1783, a proclamation was issued by congress, 
October the 1 8th, directing the dischai^ of 
the amnr ; whereupon General Washington, 
before he resigned bis important charge, 
delivered the foHowing elegant and pathetic 
address to the officers and soldiers under 
bis command, viz. 
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Gbnkkal Washington's farswell orders 

TO THE ARMIES UF THE UniTED StATES. 

jRocky-Hilly near Princeton^ 



NOVEMBER 2, 1783. 

The United States in Congress assem- 
bled after giving the most honorable testi- 
mony to the federal armies, and presenting 
them with the thanks of their country, for 
their long, eminent and faithful services — 
having thought proper, by their proclama- 
tion, bearing date the 1 8th of October last, 
to discharge such part of the troops as were 
engaged for the war, and to permit the of- 
ficers on furlough to retire from service, 
from and after to-morrow, which haying 
been communicated in the public papers 
for the information and government ot all 
concerned; it only remains for the com- 
mander in chief to address himsetf once 
more, and that for the last time, to the ar- 
mies of the United States (however widely 
dispersed the individuals who composed 
them may be) and bid them an affectionate 
— a long farewell. 



\ 
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But before (he commaDder in chief takes 
bis final leave of those he holds most dear, 
he wishes to indulge himself a few momeats 
in calling to mind a slight review of ttie 
past — he will then take the liberty of ex- 
ploring, with his military friends, their fa- 
ture prospects ; of advising the general line 
of conduct which, in his opinion, ought to 
be pursued ; and be will conclude the ad- 
dress, by expressing the obligations he feela 
himself under for tide spirited and able as- 
sistance he has experienced from them, in 
the performance of an arduous office. 

A contemplation of the complete attain- 
ment, at a period earlier than could have 
been expected, of the object for which we 
contended, against so formidable a power, 
cannot but inspire us with astonishment and 
gratitude. The disadvantageous circum- 
ces on our part, under which the war was 
undertaken, can never be forgotten. The 
singular interpositions of Providence, in our 
feeble condition, were such as could scarce- 
ly escape the. attention of the most unob- 
serving; while the unparalleled persever- 
ance of the armies of the United States, 
through almost every possible suffering and 
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discouragement, for the space of eight long 
yearSi was little short of a standing miracle. 
It IS not the meaning, nor within the 
compass of this address, to detail'the hard- 
abips peculiarly incident to our service, or 
to describe the distresses, which, in several 
instances, have resulted from the extremes 
of hunger and nakedness, combined with 
the rigors of an inclement season : nor is it 
necessary to dwell on the dark side of our 
past affiiirs. Every American officer and 
soldier must now console himself for any 
unpleasant circumstances which may have 
occurred by the recollection of the uncom- 
mon scenes in which he has been called to 
act no inglorious part, and the astonishing 
events of which he has been a witness : 
events which have seldom, if ever beforei^ 
taken place on the stage of human action, 
.nor can they probably ever happen again. 
For, who has before seen a disciplined ar- 
my formed at once from such raw materi- 
als -, Who that was not a witness, could im- 
agine, that the most violent local prejudices 
would cease so soon, and that men who 
came from the difierent parts of the conti- 
nent, strongly disposed, by fhe habits of 
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edacatiQP, to idespise and quarrel with eac^ 
', other, .would instantly become but one pal 
riotif^ band of brothers? or who that wa 
not on the sjpot, can trace the steps, b 
which such a wonderful revolution has bee 
effected, and such a glorious period, put t 
all our warlike toils? 

It is universally acknowledged that tb 
enlarged prospects of happiness, opened b; 
the confirmation of our independence am 
sovereignty, almost exceed the power c 
description : and shall not the brave mei 
who have contributed so essentially to thes 
inestimable acquisitions, retiring victoriou 
from the field of war to the field of agricuU 
ure, participate in all the blessings whici 
have been obtained? In such a republic 
who will exclude them from the rights o 
citizens, and the fruits of tluir labors? Ii 
such a country, so happily circutioftaiiced 
the pursuits of commerce and the cultiva 
tion of the soil will unfold to industry thi 
certain road to competence. To thosi 
hardy soldiers, who are actuated by thi 
spirit of adventure, the fisheries will affon 
ample and profitable employment; and th< 
extensive and fertile regions of the wes 
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will yield a most happy asylum to tboiCi 
who, fond of domestic eDJoyment, are seek- 
ing for personal independence. Nor is it 
possible to conceive that any of the United 
States will prefer a national bankruptcy, 
and a dissolution of the union, to a compli- 
ance with the requisition of Congress and 
the payment of its jiist debts — so that the 
officers and the soldiers may expect consid- 
erable assistance, in recommencing their 
civil occupations, from the sums due to them 
from the public, which must and will most 
inevitably be paid. 

In order to effect this desirable purpose, 
and to remove the prejudices which may 
have taken possession of the minds of any 
4>f the good people of the states, it is eam- 
^t\y recommended to all the troops, that, 
with strong attachment to the union, they 
should carry with them into civil society 
the most conciliation dispositions ; and that 
they should prove themselves not less virtu^ 
4>iw and useful citizena^than they have been 
persevering and victorious as soldiers* What 
though there should be some envious indi- 
Tiduala, who are unwilling to pay the debt 
the pabKc has contracted, or to yield the 
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tribate due to meriti yet let such unworlti 
treatment produce no invective, or any ii 
stance of intemperate conduct — let it I 
remembered, that the unbiassed voice of tt 
free citizens of the United States has pron 
ised the just reward, and given the meritc 
applause ; let it be known and be remen 
bered, that the reputation of the federal a 
mies is estabhshed beyond the reach 
malevolence, and let a consciousness of the 
atchievements and fame still incite the m< 
who composed them, to honorable actioc 
under the persuasion, that the virtues of > 
conomy, prudence, and industry, will not I 
less amiable in civil life, than the moi 
splendid qualities of valour, perseveraD< 
and enterprise, were in the field. Eve: 
one may rest assured, that much of the f 
ture happiness of the officers and men, w 
depend upon the wise and manly condu 
which shall be adopted by them, when th( 
are mingled with the great body of tl 
community. And, although the general h 
so frequently given it as his opinion, in tl 
most public and explicit manner, that u: 
less the principles of the federal go vernme 
were properly supported, and the powen 
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the union increased, the honori dignity, and 
jastice of the nation would be lost for ever ; 
yet he cannot help repeating on this occa- 
sion so interesting a sentiment, and leaving 
it as his last injunction to every oflScer ana 
soldier, who may view the subject in the 
same serious point of light, to add his best 
endeavors, to those of his worthy fellow 
citizens, towards effecting these great and 
valuable purposes, on which our very ex- 
istence, as a nation so materially depends. 
The commander in chief conceives little 
is now ivanting to enable the soldier to 
change his military character into that of 
,the citizen, but that steady and decent ten- 
or of behavior which has generally di3tin- 
guished, not only the army under his im- 
mediate command, but the different detach- 
ments and separate armies, through the 
course of the war. From their good sense 
and prudence he anticipates the happiest 
consequences — ^and while he congratulates 
them on the glorious occasion which renders 
their services in the field no longer necet- 
sary, he wishes to express the strong obli- 
gations he feels himself under, for the as- 
«iitance he has received from erery classi 
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and in every instance. He presents his? 
thanks in the most serious and affectionate 
manner t& the general officers, as well for 
their counsel on nany interesting occasional^ 
as for their ardour in promoting the sue*, 
cess of the plans he had adopted ; to fliei 
commandants of regiments and corps, and 
to the other officers, for their great zeal and 
attention in carrying his orders proittptlj 
into execution ; to the staff, for their alacn- 
ty and exactness in performing the dotiea 
of their several departments; and to the 
non commissioned officers and private sol- 
diers, for their extraordinary patience iti 
suffering as well as their invincible fortitude 
in action ; to the various branches of the 
army, the general takes this last and solenm 
opportunity of professing his inviolable at- 
tachment and friendship. He wishes more , 
than bare professions were in his power, 
that he was really able to be useful to them 
all in future life. He flatters himself, how^ 
evei^, they will do him the justice to believe,) 
that whatever coulckrwith propriety be at- 
tempted by him, bar been 'done. And be« 
ing now to conclodel}iiese his Int public or- 
ders, to take his ult^ate leav^) m 1 8hort> 
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thne^ of the military character — and to bid 
a final adne to the armies he has so long 
had the honor to command — he can only 
again offer, in their behalf, bis recommen- 
dations to their grateful coantnr, and his 
prayers to the God of armies. May ample 
justice be done them here,' and may the 
choisest of Heaven's favors, both here and 
hereafter, attend those who, under the Di- 
vine auspices, have secured innumerable 
blessings for others! With these wishes, 
and this benediction, the commander in 
chief is about to retire from service. The 
cortain of separation will soon be drawn — 
and the military scene to him, will be closed 
for ever. £. Hand^ adj. gen. 



To the preceding address the officers of 
flie part of the army remaining on the bankt 
of the Hudson, returned a suitable answer ; 
they thanked the commander in chief for 
the communication of his affectionate as- 
siiniicetf of his inviolable attachment and 
frhmdship ; they assated his excellency that 
ahhotq^ wt yet bis endeavors to ensure die 
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armies the just reward of their services 
faa4 failed of saccess, thejr were convincec 
that it had arisen from causes which it wai 
not in his power to control, and-should thi 
contemplated measure never be attained 
that their patriotism should still remain an 
shaken : They were happy in the opporUi 
nity of congratulating his excellency on tb 
certain conclusion of the Definitive Treat 
of Peace^ assuring him that, relieved at las 
from long suspense, their warmest wish wa: 
to return to the bosom of their country, t< 
resume the character of citizens ; and tha 
it should be their highest ambition to be 
come useful ones. To his excellency the] 
were convinced that this great event mas 
be peculiarly pleasing; because, while a 
the head of the armies, urged by patriotic 
virtues and magnanimity, he persevered 
under the pressure of every possible diffi 
aulty and discouragement, in the pursuit o 
the great objects of the war — the freedon 
and safety of his country ; — his heart pantec 
for the tranquil enjoyments of peace* Thej 
concluded with sincere prayers to -God 
long to bestow happiness to their command 
er, and that when he quits the stage of hu 
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ta/ai litOf he may receive from the unerrihg 
JODOE) the rewards of valor exerted to -save 
the oppressed, of patriotism, and disinter- 
ested virtue. 

Qn the 25th Nov. 1783, New- York was 
evacuated by the British army; the same 
day the American troops marched in and 
took possession of the city ; after which 
General Washington and the governor ibade 
their public entry. 

Previous to General Washington's leav- 
ing New- York, on the 6th of December, 
the principal officers of the army then in 
the city, assembled at Francis's tavern, to 
take a final leave of their illustrious and 
much-loved commander. The passions of 
human nature were never more tenderly 
agitated than in this interesting scene. His 
excellency having filled a glass of wine, thus 
addressed his brave feilow-soldiers : — 

^' With a heart full of love anS gratitude^ 

J now take leave of you : I most devoutly wish 

that your latter days may be prosperous and 

happy ^ as your former ones have been glori* 

. aus and honorableJ^^ 

These words produced extremc^sensiHli- 
tf on both sides; they were answered by 
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warm expressions, and fervent wishes, from 
the gentlemen of the army, whose truly pa<^ 
thetic feelings H is not in pur power to con* 
vey to the reader. 



General Wiashington^s Address to Congress^ 
on the Resignation of his ConunissiQn* 

" Mr. President, 

>^ The great events, on which my resig- 
nation depended, having at length taken 
place, 1 have now the honor of offering my 
sincere congratulations to Congress, and of 
presenting myself before them, to surren- 
der itito their hands the trust committed to 
me, and to claim the indulgence of retiriq; 
from the service of my country. 

^* Happy in the confirmation of our inde-' 
pendence and sovereignity, and pleased 
with the opportunity afforded the United 
States of becoming a respectable nation — i 
'resign, witii satisfaction, ibe appointment I 
accepted with diffidence, a diffidenee in my 
ftbtiities to tcoomplishso atdodos t task) 
which, however^ was superseded bjr a con*^ 
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fidence'in the rectitude of our cause, the 
support of the supreme power of the union, 
and the patronage of Heaven. 

'^ The successful termination of the war 
has verified the roost sanguine expectations ; 
and my gratitude for the interposition of 
Providence, and the assistance I have re- 
ceived from mj countrymen, increases with 
everv review of the momentous contest. 

^^ While I repeat my obligations to the 
army in general, I should do injustice to 
my own feelings not to acknowledge, in 
this place, the peculiar services and distin- 
guished merits of the gentlemen who have 
been attached to my person duriug the war. 
It was impossible the choice of confidential 
oflfeers lo compose my family should be 
more fortunate \ permit me, sir, to recom- 
nend in particular those who have continu- 
ed in the service to the present moment, 
as worthy' the 'favorable notice and patron- 
age of Congress. 

*^ I consider it as an indispensable duty 
to close this last solemn act of my official 
life, by commending the interests of oiir 
dearest country to the protection of the Al- 
mighty God, and those who have the siiper- 
intendance of them to his holy keeping. 
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^'Uaviog now finished the work assigned 
me, I retire from the 'jgreat theatre of ad- 
tion ; and bidding an affectionate farewcJI 
to this august body, under whose orders I 
have so long acted, I here offer my comiiii#- 
«ioo, and take my leave of all the emplojF- 
ments of public life. 

G. WASHINttTON. '^ 

Oih/ of Annapolis, Dec. 23, 1783. ■ 



With these becoming sentiments, GeQ» 
Washington retired from the toils of war'to 
enjoy in private the rural pleasures of MoonC 
Vernon, carrying with him the thanks anl' 
blessings of a grateful people, emulating t&ft. 
example of the virtuous Koman General,*^ 
who, victorious, left the tented field, cover-^ 
ed with honor, and withdrew from public 
life. 

No person, who had not the advantage of 
being present when he received the intelli- 
gence of peace, and who did not accompa* 
fiy him to his domestic retirement, can des* 

* Cincinatns. 
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, «ribe the relief which that joyful event 

i^ Imnght to his laboring mind, or the 8U- 

4 freme satisfaction with which he withdrew 

T to private life. From his triumphal entry 

^. Into Kew-York, upon the evacuation of 

\ Hiat city by the British army, to his arrival 

•. at Mount Vernon, after the resignation of 

'* Ui commission to Congress, festive crowds 

'" isapeded his passage through all the popu- 

JouB towns ; the devotion of a whole people 

Ersued him, with prayers to Heaven for 
sssings on his head, while their gratitude 
* MHigbt the most expressive language in 
\ manifesting itself to him, as their common 
I fither and benefactor. When he became 
a-private citizen he had the unusual felicity 
^ to find that his native state was among the 
moat zealous in doing justice to bis merits; 
!" aad that stronger demonstrations of aflcc- 
^ tionate esteem (if possible) were given by 
. the citizens of his neighborhood, than by 
^ any other description of men on the conti- 
"" nent. As he always refused to accept any 
*" pecuniary compensation for his public ser- 
^ vices, or provision for the augmented ex- 
penses which he must have incurred in con- 
e quence of his public employment, no salas 
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ry was ever annexed by Congresa to hij 
important commandy and he only dfeii 
weekly for ttie expenses of his pablic taW< 
and other necessary demands, altbovu^ 
proposals have been made in the most dw 
cate manner, particularly by the states 
Vii^ifiia and Pennsylvania. His condlic 
in this particular is noble and magnanimoiif 
and ^exhibits to the wdrld an undeniaM 
evidence of self disinterestedness, of Hm 
purity of his motives and integrity of Ui 
heart. His answer to the Governor of Vii 
ginia, declining the acceptance of a presea 
from that state, is so characteristic of U 
whole public conduct, that we are induM 
to give it in bit oWn words, and #e ^ 
convinced it will prove acceptable to U 
admirefs. 



.J 
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LETTER 

his Excelltncy Gbnsbal Wasbinoton, 
ihe Governor of Virginia^ itckmng ike 
epiance ^f fifty shares in ihe companies 
opening ihe navigaiion of James and 
lomac Riversj which had been vested in 
I by act of the legislature of that con^ 
nwealihj as a small acknowledgment of 
merits and services* 

I'our excellency having been pleased 
nsmit to me a copy of the act appro* 
ng to my benefit, certain shares in the 
anies for opening the navigation of 
B and Potomac rivers, I take the liberfy 
turning to the assembly, through your 
;, the profound and grateful acknowl- 
ents, inspired by so signal a mark of 
beneficient intentions towards me. I 
ou, sir, to assure them, th^t I am filled 
IS occasion with every sentiment which 
ow from a heart warm with love for 
ountry — sensible to every token of its' 
>bation and affection, and solicitous to 
f^ in every instance, a respectful sub- 
Dn to its wishes. With these sentt* 
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mcnts in my bosom, I need not dwell < 
anxietjr I feel, in bein^ obliged in tl 
stance to decline a favor, which \s rer 
no less flattering by the manner in w! 
is conveyed, than it is affectionate in 
In explaining this obligation, I pass i 
comparison of my endeavors iii the 
service, with the many honorable te 
nies of approbation which have alrei 
far over- rated and over-paid them — n 
one consideration only, which supe 
the necessity of recurring to every 
When I was first called to the statioi 
which I was honored during the late 
flict for our liberties ; to the diffidence 
I had so many reasons to feel in ace 
it, I thought it. my duty to join a Jim 
liUion to shut my hand against every f 
ary recompense* To this resolution J 
inviolably adhered ; and from this r 
tion (if I had the inclination) I do no 
sider myself at liberty to depart. W 
repeat, therefore, my fervent acknoi 
roents to the legislature for their verj 
sentiments and intentions in my favoi 
at (he same time beg them to be pers 
thjat a remembrance of this singular 
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f eoodness towards me, will never cease 
» cherith retarD3 of the warmest affection 
ad gratitude ; 1 must pray that their act^ 
> .fiir as it has for its object my personal 
molument, maj not hlave its effect* Bat 
* it should please the general assemblj to 
ermit me to turn the destination of the 
md vested in me, from mjr private emolu- 
lent to objects of a public nature, it will 
e mj study in selecting these, to prove the 
incerity of my gratitude, by preferring 
ich as may appear most subservient to the 
nlightened and patriotic views of the legis* 
kture. 

I am, Stp. « 

George Washington/' 

Although the enlightened mind, of Gen- 
ral Washington felt superior to such con- 
iderations, and nobly refused any recom- 
tense for himself, yet he eloquently, though 
insuccessfuUy pleaded the cause of his fel* 
ow*soldiers, and other public 'creditors; 
ie considered himself as pledged to the 
irmy that their country would do them am- 
)le justice in rewarding them for their gh)- 
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rious services, exercised in its defence, and 
finally crowned by the complete establish- 
ment of its liberty and independence. 

General Washington, having retired from 
all public employment, now assumed the 
character of a private gentleman; he im- 
ployed himself in improving: his farms and 
plantations, and in cultivating the arts of 
peace* But in this retreat of happioess 
and rural simplicity he was not sufiered 
long to remain; it wad too soon for the 
father of America to leave his infant care, 
his well-tried virtues Were generally and' 
justly known to his fellow citizens, and their 
confidence in his judgment, experience and 
disinterested patriotism, was universal even 
to enthusiasm. Four years had not expired 
from the period at which he resigned his 
military command, when the voice of his 
country again called him to its service — in 
the year 1787, he was elected a delegate 
to the federal convention which met at 
Philadelphia to form the new constitution^ 
and was choSen president thereof. Oener- 
al Washington, after the adoption of the 
federal constitution, was, on the 6th of 
April, 1789, unanimously elected President 
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of the Uoited States— whereapon the citi- 
zens testified with becoming joy, their con- 
fidence and approbation at bis appointment 
to t}]e office of chief magistrate, and inna- 
roerable addresses reiterated his praise, 
from every part of the union. 

His triumphal entry into Philadelphia on 
his way to New- York, the seat of govern- 
ment, to assume the duties of his important 
office, merits a minute description. — Early 
on the morning of the 20th of April, bis Ex- 
cellency Thomas Mifflin, Esq. governor of 
the state, the Hon. Richard Peters, Esq. 
speaker of the legislature of the state, the 
old city troop of horse, and. another troop 
bom the city, commanded by captain Bing- 
ham, waited the arrival of their beloved 
Washington^ at the line between the states 
of Pennsylvania and Delaware, to which 

Iilace they had proceeded the evening be* 
ore. 

' After paying the tribute of military honor 
dde to his rank and exalted character, by 
proper salutes and otherwise, they escorted 
him into Chester, where they breakfasted, 
and rested a couple of hours. 
Tfaia great and worthy man, finding be 

E 
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could aot possibly elude Che parade whi< 
'* must attend inanifestations 



jej and affectioni when displayed by 
grateful people, to flieir patriot benefactt 
ordered iiis carriages into the rear of tl 
whole line and mounted an elegant hon 
accompanied by the Tenerable patri< 
Charles Thompson, Esq. and his former ai 
decamp, the celebrated Colonel Humphrii 
both 01 whom were also mounted on hon 
back. 

On their way to the city, they were joi 
ed by detachments from the Chester ai 
Philadelphia troops of horse, and also bj 
number of respectable citizens, at who 
bead was the worthy citizen and soldii 
his Excellency Arthur St. Clair, Esq.^ 
emor of the Western Territory. Th 
they proceeded to Gray's ferry on f 
Schuylkill; observing the strictest ord 
and regularity during the march. But he 
such a scene presented itself, that even t 
pencil of a Raphael could not delineate. 

The bridge was highly decorated wi 
laural and other evergreens, by Mr« Gn 
the ingenious Mr. Peat, and others, and 
such a style as to display uncommon tat 
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Ib these gentlemen. At each end there 
were erected magnificient arcbesxoniposed 
of laoreU emblematical of the ancient tri- 
umphal arches, used b^ the Romans, and 
on each side of the bndL*e a laurel shrub- 
bery, which seemed to challenge even na- 
ture herself for simplicity, ease, and ele- 
gance. And as our beloved Washington 
passed the bridge, a lad, beautifully orna- 
mented with sprigs of laurel, assisted by 
certain machinery, let drop above the hero's 
bead unperceived by him, a civic crown of 
laurel. 
But who can describe the heart-felt con- 

Kitulations of more than twen^ thousand 
e citizens who lined eveiy fence, field| 
mid avenue, between the bridge and the 
iiij. The aged sire, the venerable matron, 
the blooming vir^n, and the ruddy youth, 
were ^\\ emulous in their plaudits— nay, the 
Hsping iqfant did not withhold its innocent 
Bkpile of praise and approbation. 

In short, ajl classes and descriptions of 
cjtizens discovered (and they felt what they 
discovered) the inost undistinguished at- 
tachipent and unbounded zeal for their dear 
chief, and I may add, under God, the Sa* 
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vioor of their country. Not all the pomp 
of majesty, nor even imperial dignity itaelf, 
surrounded with its usual splendor and 
magnificence, could equal this interesting 
scene. 



Inaugural Address of the President of th$ 
Umted States to both houses ofCongrus. 

Gentlemen, 
'^ Among the vicissitudes incident to lifoi 
no event could have filled me with greater 
anxieties, than that, of whiph the notifiea- 
tion.was transmitted by your order, and re- 
ceived on the fourteenth day of the present 
month; on the one hand, I was summoned 
by mv country, whose voice I can never 
bear but with veneration and love, from a 
retreat which I had chosen with the fondest 
predeliction, and,^ in my flattering hopes, 
with an immutable decision, as the asylum 
of my declining years : a retreat which was 
rendered every day more necessary, as well 
as more dear to me, by the addition of habit 
to inclination, and of frequent interruptions 
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in health, to the gradual waste committed 
on it by time. On the other hand, the 
ma^tude and difficultj of the tmst, to 
which the voice of my country called me, 
being sufficient to awaken in the wisest and 
most cxperieuced of her citizens, a distrust- 
ful scrutiny into his qualifications, could 
not but overwhelm with despondence, one, 
who, inheriting inferior endowments from 
nature, and unpractised in the duties of civil 
administration, ought to be peculiarly con- 
scious of his own deficiencies. In this con- 
flict of emotions, all I dare aver is, that it 
las been my faithful study to collect my 
duty from a just appreciation of every cir- 
cumstance, by which it migth be affected. 
All I dare hope, is that if, in executing 
.this task, I have been too much swayed by 
a grateful remembrance of former instances, 
or by SLU affectionate sensibility to this trans- 
cendant proof of the confidence of my fel- 
low-citizens — and have thence too little 
consulted my incapacity as well as disin- 
. clinatibn for the weighty and untried cares 
before me — my error will be palliated by 
the motives which misled me, and its con- 
ivequences be judged by my country* with 

E* 
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some share of the partiality in which they 
originated. 

'^ Sach being the impressions under which 
I have, in obedience to the public summbdii 
repaired to the present station — it would 
be peculiarly improper to omit in the first 
official act, my fervent supplications to that 
Almighty Being who rules over the tfniversei 
who presides in the councils of nations,—- 
and whose proidential aids can supply eve- 
ry human defect, that his benediction may 
consecrate to the liberties and happiness of 
the people of the United States, a govern- 
ment instituted by themselves, for these es- 
sential purposes: and may enable every 
instrument employed in its administration^ 
to execute with success the functions allot- 
ted to his charge. In tendering this bom- 
age to the great Author of every public and 
private good, I assure myself that it express- 
es your sentiments not less than my own, 
nor those of my fellow-citizens at lai;ge, less 
than either. — No people can be boand to 
acknowledge and adore the invisible hand 
which conducts the affairs of men, more 
than the people of the United States. Eve- 
ry step^ by which they lutve advanced to 
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the chjuacter of an indepeDdent nation, 
seems to have been distinguished by some 
tokens of providential agency. And in the 
important revolution just accomplished in 
the system of their united government, the 
tranquil deliberations and voluntary consent 
of ao many distinct communities, from which 
the event has resulted, cannot be compared 
with the means bj which most governments 
have been established, without some return 
of pious gratitude, along with an humble 
anticipation of 11)6 future blessings which 
the past seem to presage. These reflec- 
tions, arising out of the present crisis, have 
forced themselves too strongly on my mind 
to be suppressed. You will join me, I 
tmiit, to tninking, that there are none under 
the influence of which the proceeding of a 
new and free government can more auspi- 
ciously commence. 

" By the article establishing the execu- 
tive department, it is made the duty of the 
president ' to recommend to your consider- 
ation such measures ias he shall judge ne« 
Cf^ury and expedient.' The circumstan- 
ces under which I now meet you, will acouit 
me from entering into ttiat sutjectj furtner 



. t 
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than to refer to the great constitational char^ 
ter under which YOU are now auembled; 
and which in denning ^our powers, desiff* 
nates the objects to which your attention tt 
to be given. It will be more consistent 
with those circumstances, and far more con- 
genial with the feelings which actuate me, 
to substitute in place of a recommendation 
of particular measures, the tribute that is 
due to the talents, the rectitude, and the 
patriotism which adorn *the characters se* 
lected to devise and to adopt them. In 
these qualifications, I behold the aureit 
pledges, that as, on one side, no local pre* 
judices or attachments — no separate newf 
— nor party animosities, will mis-direct tbk 
comprehensive and equal eye which ouglit 
to watch over thisjgreat assemblage of coni^ 
munities and interests ; so, on another, thift 
the foundations of our national policy will 
be laid in the pure and immutable princi- 
ples of private morality ; and the pre-emi- 
nence of free government, be exemplified 
by all the attributes which can win the af- 
fections of its citizens, and command the 
f espect of the world. I dwell on this pros- 
j^ect witt) every satisfrction which an ardent 
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) fiw Bdy coantry can inspire ; sioee 
re it no trath more tboroogbly establish- 
thin that there exists in the economy 
^iourse of nature, an indissoluble union 
feen virtue and happiness, between du- 
3ind advantage, between the genuine 
ims of an bonest and magnanimous poli- 
and the solid rewards of public pros- 
ity and felicity, since we ought to be no 
persuaded, that the propitious smiles of 
iven can never be expected on a nation 

disr^rds the eternal rules of order 
right, which Heaven itself hath ordain- 

and since the preservation of the sa- 
I fire of liberty and the destiny of the 
iblican model of government, are Justly 
lidered as deeply, perhaps as finally 
ed, on the experiment eptrusted to the 
Is of the American people. 
Besides the ordinary objects submitted 
our care, it will remain with your judg- 
it to decide how far an exercise of the 
isional power delegated by the fifth ar- 
i of the constitotion is rendered expedi- 
at the present iuncture, by ttie nature 
bjections which nave been or^d against 
system, or by the degree of inquietude 
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whicb has given birth to them. Instead al 
undertaking particalar recopimendations on 
this subject in which I could be guided bj 
no lights derived from official opportunities] 
I shsul again give way to my entire confi- 
dence in your discernment and pursuit ol 
the public good : for I assure myself thai 
whilst you carefully avoid every altercation 
which might endanger the benefits of an 
united and effective government, or whicll 
ought to await the future lessons of experi- 
ence; a reverence for the characteristic 
Fights of freemen, and a regard for the pub- 
lie harmony, will sufficiently enflulence ybui 
deliberations on- the question, how far th« 
former can be more impregnably fortified; 
or the latter be safely and advantageously 
promoted. 

'^ To the preceding observations, I have 
one to add, which will be most properly 
addressed to the House of Representatives* 
It concerns myself, and therefore will be 
as brief as possible. When I was first hon- 
ored with a call into the service of my coun- 
try, then on the eve of an arduous struggle 
for its liberties, the light in which I contem* 
plated my duty required that I should re* 
jionnce every pecuniary compensatior 
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From thif resolution I have in no instance 
(ieparted. And being still under the im- 
prcBiioot which produced it, I must decline, 
as inapplicable to myself, any share in the 
personal emoluments which may be indis- 
pensably included in a permanent provision 
m the executive department; and must 
accordingly pray (hat the pecuniary esti- 
mates for the station in which I am placed, 
ipayi during my continuance in it, be limit- 
ed to such actual expenditures as the pub- 
lic good may be thought to require. 

*^ Having thus imparted to you my senti- 
ments, as they have been awakened by the 
occasion which brings us together, I shall 
&ke my present leave ; but not without re- 
porting once more to the benign Parent of 
,fte human race, in humble supplication, 
that since he has been pleased to nivor the 
American people, with opportunities for 
deliberating in perfect tranquillity, and dis- 
positions for deGidine with unpaialled un- 
animity on a form of government, for the 
security of their union, and the advance- 
ment of their happiness ; so his divine bles* 
fling mgy be equally, conspicuous in the en^ 
krged vieifS) the temperate consultaitions, 
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and the vise measares on which the mu 
of this goverraient mast depend. 

G. Washinqti 
The first session in congress, unde 
new constitation, continued their sit 
from the 4th of March nntil the 26 
September, Their attention was cl 
directed towards the establishment qf 
OQS regulations and restoration of the p 
credit of the United States, and other ot 
of political economy. During the pi 
of toe session, the President resided at ] 
York, sanctioning the proceedings oj 
legislature, and otherwise oi^anizin{ 
feaeral goyerment. Shortly after the i 
of CongreiB, he Made a tour to the s 
of Connecticut, Massachusetts, and 
Hampshire, attended by Messrs. Lioai 
Jackson, his secretaries. In every pc 
the country through which he passed, 
citizens embraced the opportunity of 
sonally testifying their esteem and rei 
of the man of thiir choice^ in whose ch: 
ter, whatever is great and good — what 
dignifies and adorns human nature, ar 
happily united. All that a grtetful pe 
c^utd pigrwas paid, whenever be appro 
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ed a town or village, the roads were lined 
with citizens to bail him welcome — ^the mil- 
itary escorted him from place to place. 
Particiilarly to relate all the gratefull testi- 
monials which were paid him during the 
visit, is impossible from their number. If 
oiir limits would p&rmit, a description of the 
manner in which he was received at Boston 
would be particularly interesting; nor can 
ire specify the numerous congratulatory 
iddresses which were presented him. But 
no particular circumstance gave him more 
pleasure, during the whole tour, than the 
plain and hearty manner in which Mr. Nor- 
tbey, the chairman of the selectmen at Sa- 
lem received him. This gentleman is of 
the society of Friends, and when the Presi- 
dent was presented to the selectmen, Mr. 
Northey being covered, took him by the 
liand and said, '^ Friend Washington, we 
are glad to see thee, and in behalf of the 
inhabitants, bid thee a hearty welcome to 
Salem." 

On his arrival at Newburyport, the fol- 
lowing incident occurred, a^oor old soldier 
namen Gotten, who was with him in the 
moinorable battle on the Ohio, whenBra^-^ 

F. 
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dock was defeated, requested, and was ad 
mitted into the room where jbe Presiden 
was — on the soldier-s asking ^^hoto Majc 
Washington did?'*'* the President immedi 
ately recollected his person, and rising frop 
his chair, took him by the hand, and ten 
derly inquired into the scenes of bis lift 
and present circumstances. ^' I thank God|^^ 
Answered the soldier, ^' that I have an op 
portunity of seeing my old commander onq< 
more, I have seen him in adversity, aa 
now seeing him in glory, I can go home tB< 
die contented.'^ The next morning, b 
came again to take leave of the Presiden! 
who gave him a guinea, which be acce|4 
ed, he said, ^^ merely as a token in remeiq 
brance of his commander," and which b 
wore pendent on his bosom, declaring thi 
nothing earthly should separate it from hiflq 
While General Washington was Presideii 
of the United States, the following circom 
st^n^e, which does honor to his humanity 
occurred. One Reuben Rouzy, of Viiw 
nian, owed him about a thousand pounor 
one of the President's agents brought a sw 
for the money, judgment was obtained, ar 
execution issued against the body of tl 
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d^ndant, who was taken to gaol. He 
had a considerable landed property, but 
Alia kind of property, cannot be sold in Vir- 
ginia for debts, unless at the discretion of 
the person. He had a large family, and 
preferred lying in |aol to selling bis land, for 
the sake of his children. — Some of his ac« 

Siintance hinted to him, that probably 
neral Washington did not know any thing 
of the proceedings, and it might be well to 
send him a petition, #ith a statement of the 
circumstances. He did so, and the very 
next post from Philadelphia, after his peti- 
tion arrived, brought him a releasement, 
iritfi a severe reprimand on the agent for 
sicting in such a cruel manner, without con- 
tent. Poor Rouzy was, in consequence, 
restored to his family and happiness, who 
Mver laid down their heads at night, with- 
out offering their prayers to Heaven for our 
fUmch beUned Washihgton. 

In 1791, the attention of the Executive 
wail engaged in devising modes to reconcile 
fbiB citizens, in some districts of the union, 
to the law, enacted for the purpose of col- 
lecting a certain duty on spirits, distilled 
irithin the United States, in some of the 
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;8tateB, particaUrly the western par(» of 
PenDsylvaaia, whefe a r^alar antf tbnnida- 
ble opposition began to manifest itselfi ia 
consequenciTof w^icb, the niecial interpo* 
sition of the President was deemed advisa- 
ble. He issued a proclamation recommend- 
ing a compliance with the laws, and warn* 
ing the citizens against all unlawfel proceed-- 
iogs and combinations, having a tendency 
to obstruct the same. 

The second Congress met again in No- 
vember, 170S. The President opened the 
session with: % speech, the greatest partoC 
which respected the unfortunate endeavors 
to terminate the Indian. hostilities* He in- 
formed Ck>ngress of the opposition which 
had been manifested to the excise law, and 
recomfnended a revision of the judiciaij 
system* He further observed, timt threes 
Joans hud been negotiated for the use of the 
United^ States, one at Antwerp, and two at: 
Amsteedam, each for three millions of flor^ 
ins, on. very reasonable terms, which afibrd-- 
«d a pleasing evidence of the inereasii^; 
credit of the new government* On the So! . 
of March, 1793, this session adjourned* 

On the 8th of April, 1 793y citixen Gmi^ 
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iVed ftt Charleston, as minister plenipo- 

ttiarj from the execatiye of France to the 

stident of the United States. On 22d of 

I same month the President issued a proc- 

lation, enjoining the citizens of the Uni- 

, States to a strict neutrality, in the con- 

t between the maritime powers, and 

eatening prosecution to all who should 

ringe the same. The public approbation 

this wise measure, for the preservation 

the public tranquillity, was manifested in 

nerous addresses to the President, thank- 

him in warm terms for his attention to 

interest of the citizens. Genet arrived 

Philadelphia, the seat of government, on 

1 7th of May. The conduct of this min- 

ir is, perhaps, unexampled in diplomatic 

tory. It was not until the publication of 

proclamation of the President, .cnjoin- 

neutrality, that the government first 

itd of his arrival, apd even then, they 

re only informed through the medium of 

newspapers, about a rortnight afler his 

ival ; mstead of presenting his creden- 

s to the President, he began to assume a 

iduct imprudent and unbecoming; he 

lertook to authorize the fitting out of 
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armed vessels, he enlisted citizens and olb* 
ers, and gave commission to cruise and com« 
mit bostilitie'Q aginst the vessels of Engbml 
and other nations at war with France, but 
who were, at the same time, at peace with 
the United States. These vessels had ac^ 
tually taken prizes, brought them into Amer- 
ican ports, where the consuls of France 
held courts of admirality, tried, condemned, 
and authorized. their sale as legal prizes. 
These proceedings, in opposition to the 
peace of the United States^ were instantly 
complained of by Mr. Hammond the British 
minister; thus were the seeds' of future 
controversy planted. The government of 
the United States interfered, and, in some 
cases, over-ruled the proceedings of both 
the British ^nd French, as illegal ; remon- 
8tranc<ip were exhibited to the President, 
from both sides, which created a series o( 
diplomatic correspondance. A new source 
of discontent, on the part of the French 
i\ow arose; Genet, demanded, with some 
abruptness, money from the treasury of the 
United States, in part payment of their debt 
to France, with which the American govern- 
ment found it inconvenient to comply. Thit 
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state of diplomatic hostility could not be 
ei^ected to hold out long without coming 
to a crisis. Accordingly, on the 1 6th of 
Augost, the President ordered Mr. Jeffer- 
flon, the secretary of state, to address a let- 
ter to Mr. Morris, the American ambassador 
b France, soliciting the republic to recall 
their minister. In the mean time Citizen 
Daplaine, Vice-consul for the republic of 
France, in the port of Boston^ having com- 
mitted sundry encroachments on the laws 
of the United States, the President in con- 
seouence thereof, suspended his powers* 

The term for which General Washington 
was elected President having expired, he 
was again re-elected to the same office. 

In 1794, during the recess of congress, 
the attention of the President of the United 
States was called to suppress an insurrec- 
tion, which began to assume a very formi- 
dable aspect. It was confined to the wes- 
tern parts of the state of Pennsylvania. 
The outlines of it are as follows, viz. During 
the year 1790, the Congress of the United 
States, found it necessary ^' to lay and col- 
lect excises.'' This mode of taxation, dis- 
cordant to the genius of the citizens, in many 
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parts of the union, met with consideral 
opposition, which, however, was gradaa 
banished by reason and patriotism, exce] 
ing the four western counties of Fenns 
vania, where a prejudice still remain< 
and produced symptoms of riot and violem 
The disaffection was at first vented in gc 
^ral complaints ; certain associations wc 
formed to prevent the operation of the lai 
and the excise officers received some mai 
of contempt and rudeness. These assoc: 
tidns held public meetings, and publish 
their resplotions. Besides the excise la 
thej censured several other acts of the fc 
eral government ; as the exhorbitant sa 
ries of office,, the institution of a natioi 
bank, the interest of the pu^^lic dc bt, &c. 
On the 6th of September, 1 794 the c< 
lector of the revenue for that district ii 
seized by a party, armed, and in disguis 
they tarred and feathered him, cut off 1 
hair, and committe other acts of violenc 
legal process was therefore issued agait 
the offenders, but the insurgents prevent 
the^ marshal from serving them ; they fir 
upon him, arrested, and, for some time, d 
tained him as a prisoner : a number of sh 
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«r OQtiBges were committed. The PfeBi* 
ent, the ever watchful guardian of the con- 
titatioD, beheld with sorrow thete ezcesies ; 
e sought and weighed what was best to be 
one in this momentous crisis; be beheld 
lie judiciary stripped of its capacity to en- 
lice ttie laws, and crimes, wnicb reached 
» the ¥ery existence of social order, per^ 
etrated without control; the friends pf 
;ovemment insulted, and that constitution 
iolated, which he had made a sacred vow 
protect ; he beheld with abhorrence the 
ilea of *^ arraying citizen against citizen,^^ 
intil every lenient measure. should be ex- 
laasted. — He issued proclamations, exlaort- 
ng the rioters to desist from such disorder- 
y proceedings, he recommended obedience 
o the laws, he appointed commissioners to 
epair to the scene of insurrection, author* 
zed them to confer with the insurgents, to 
tate to them his sensations, to assure them 
hat it was his earnest wish to avoid a resort 
o coertion, ; he even offered them pardon, 
m condition of receiving satisfactory assur- 
mce of obedience to the laws. . 

ITiese lenient measures did not produce 
!he good effects that should have been ex* 
* F* 
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pected. The President therefore deen 
it prudent to resort to military force. — ^I 
teen thousand militia were put in moti 
their number intimidated the insur^en 
thus the insurrectioD was quelled witb< 
the effusion of blood; some of the ringlei 
ers were apprehended and brought to tri 
one of them was foundguilty of high treat 
and condemned to suiter, but was pardoi 
by the President* — Indeed, the same go* 
ness of* disposition actuated the Preside 
from the beginning to the termination 
this licentious invasion of the laws, notwi 
standing th^ro are in the United Stat 
certain discontented, invidious individui 
who wish to stigmatize every act of 
Executive with opprobrium. 

In November, 1794, the third Congr 
held their second session at Philadelph 
The President began his speech with a I 
tory of the opposition which had been ma 
fested to the constitution and laws of i 
United States, and of the me^ns which 
had pursued to suppress it; the alacr 
which the militia, and others who voli 
teered their service displayed, exhibit 
he said, **to the highest advantage, i 



value of republican government ; to behold 
the most and least wealthy of our citizens, 
standing in the same ranks as private sol- 
dien, pre-eminently distinguished by being 
the army of the constitution; undeterred 
by a march of three hundred miles, over 
rugged mountains, by the approach of an 
inclement season, or by any other discour- 
agement/' He recommended to Congress 
to reimburse the dfficers of government and 
other citizens, who had sustained lossess, 
for their generous exertions for upholding 
the constitution and laws, '^ the amount,'' 
he «aid, ^^ would not be great, and on fu- 
ture emergeciiCies, the government would 
be amply repaid by the influence of an ex- 
ample, that he who incurs a l<iss in its de- 
fence, shall find a recompense in its liber- 
ality." The intelligence from the army of 
general Wayne, acting against the hostile 
Indians N. W. of the Ohio, he said, afford- 
ed a happy presage to the military opera- 
tions ; that they had damped the ardour and 
obstinacy of the savages. — Yet although the 
power oi the United States to punish them 
could not be questioned, that he was not 
unwilling to sement a lasting peace, upon 
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terms of eqsity and good neighborhood ; 
Tecommended the adoptioi»of a definil 
plan for the redemption of the public d< 
and in snbeequentcommunicationB he tre 
mitted to them, certain papers relativt 
the intercourse of the United States v 
foreign nations ; they announced to C 
grese and to the world, hii unremitting 
ertiona to cultivate peace with all the wo 
to observe treaties with good faith, to ch 
deviations from the line of impartiality, : 
to explain and correct what was misap[ 
hended or appeared injurious. 

Ever since the formal ratification of 
treaties of peace between the*Uiiited Sti 
and Great Britain, nomerouH cuaees of a 
plaint has existed or the part of both co 
tries respecting its fulfilment. The hist 
of the nature, progress, and final delermi 
tion of these disputes, will form a ver^ 
tercsting part in the history of the polil 
and diplomatic character of Prendeni Wt 
ington; but the bounds which we have 
signed to (he present sketch, prevents 
front entering fully upon the sabject : 1 
ground of complaint on both sides, was 
pnted in 1 793, m a correapoodence betw 
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Mr. Jcfffenon, secretary of state, and Mr* 
Hammoiidy the envoy of Britain ; in their 
letters, the reciprocal complaints are stated 
mtb candour, perspicuity and completeness ; 
to support their respective armments, they 
bring forward on each side, a large body of 
illustrations and authorities which are high- 
ly interesting. This correspondence was 
published by Congress in 1 794. The argu* 
ments of Mr. Jefferson appeared to have 
contained unanswerable weight, as no reply 
or explanation was ever made to them, al- 
though requested by him. Affairs remain- 
ed in this state of suspense untilJune 1793, 
when the British, in consequence of their 
hostilities with France, issued orders to the 
commander!* of their vessels, to stop all neo^ 
tral vessels carrying provisions to any port 
in that republic ; ships attempting to enter 
any French port, blockaded by the English, 
were to be condemned,, both vessel and 
cargo, whatever it may consist of: the or- 
der contained a limited exception in favor 
of Denmark and Sw^en, but in the execu- 
tion of it, the rights of America were entire- 
ly disregarded. This matter produced a 
diplomatic discosston between the ministers 
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of the two countries, both at london^iK^ 
Philadelphia: Their correspondeQce pro- 
duced a mutual wish on both sides to estab- 
lish a treaty of commercei and a frieudl) 
adjustment of all complaints. The Presi- 
dent of the United States, accordingly nom- 
inated Mr. John Jay, chief judge of the 
United States, as an envoy extraordmary 
to the court of London* After a short pas* 
sage Mr. Jay arrived in London, where be 
met with a polite reception, and negotiated 
the Treaty of Peace^ Corjfimtrte and J^nviga^ 
Hon which at present exists between the 
two countries. 

The Treaty arrived in Philadelphia in 
March 1795; it was shortly after submitted 
to the Senate for their consent ; they retur- 
ned it to the president on the 24th of June, 
and advised the constitutional ratification 
thereof* A\iout the 30th of the same month 
it was submitted to the public through the 
medium of the newspapers. It now be- 
came the general opic of conversation ; 
it was placed in all the different points of 
Tiew of which it was susceptible, and in 
many of which it could not admit. 

It met with great opposition. Addresses 
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and resolbtions were receilred from, all the 
cpminercial towns of the anion ; some ad- 
▼isiog the ratification, others disapproving 
ofitm <o(o« This opposition was viewed 
by the President in a verj serions light ; be 
considered the subject and weighed all 
the ai^uments which bad been advanced 
aeainst it ; his own opinion was not in iiavor 
of it, but he did not wish to differ from the 
Senate, and thought that it would be better 
to ratify it in the manner they had advised ; 
to this measure he was also induced, as Mr* 
Jay had asserted '^ that no better terms 
could possbily be obtained ; that the obsti- 
nacy in rejecting the settlement might be 
serious.^' The President therefore assen- 
ted, and ratifications were exchanged, with 
the suspension of the most objectionable ar- 
ticle. 

. This transaction is perhaps the most un- 
fortunate that occurred to his excellency 
during the whole period of his presidency* 
Those opposed to the treaty did not fail to 
load him with reproach : no stone was left 
upturned that could impress upon the minds 
of the citizens gross fitkehoods ; such as that 
the treaty contained no recipocal advanta- 
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MS, ttiat the benefits were all on the i 
witain, that their rights were not onl; 
lected, but absolutely sold, that it was 
with the design of oppressing the t 
and contrary to every principle of gra 
and sound policy. 
The first session of the fourth Con|re 
at Philadelphia, December, 1 795. Th< 
ident in a speech informed them that 
ciations were on foot fbr the adjustm 
affiurs with the hostile Indians, an< 
with the De^ and Regency of Algiers 
he bad received assurances of a spee< 
satisfactbry conclusion of the negoci 
with Spain ; that with the advice 
Senate he had ratified a treaty with E 
upon a condition which excepts part 
article. He recommended a review 
military establishment, and to make | 
ion for garrisening and securing the w 
posts which were to be delivered up 
British. He informed them that s 
the finance aad appropriations necessi 
the ensuing year would be laid before 
as also statements relative to the min 
gross in providing materials for be 
Itigates, etate of fortifications, and m 
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mag^zineSf &c. He concluded with a rec- 
omeDdation of temperate discussion . and 
mutual forbearance in subjects where a dif- 
ierence of opinion may be apt to arise 

A warm and lengthy discussion took place 
in the House of Representatives relative to 
the British treaty. Both sides of the ques* 
tion were ably supported; few subjects had 
ever come before the house, upon which so 
many members delivered their sentiments. 
On the 24th of March, 1796. they came to 
a resolution, requesting the Pre&iidetit to lay 
before thn House, a copy of the instructions 
to Mr. Ja). together with his correspon- 
dence and other documents relative to that 
treaty. To which request the President 

{ave a positive refu>al ; he assured the 
[ouse, thathe had alvia^s endeavoured to 
harmonize with the other branches of the 
goverment, and that he had never withheld 
any information which the constitution en- 
joined him to give. But that the nature of 
foreign negotiations required caution and 
secrecy, that all the papers relative thereto 
had been laid before the Senate, that the 
constitution empowered him to make trea- 
ties with {he consent of that body, but that 
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it would establish a dangerous precedent to 
admit a right in the House of Representa- 
tives to demand and have all papers respec- 
ting foreign negotiations with foreign pow- 
ers, after the treaties were finally concluded 
and ratified, and the assent of that house 
not necessary to their validity. 

We deem it unnecessary to enter into a 
history of the differences with the republic 
of France, as they are not yet terminated, 
and are so resent as to be generally remem- 
bered, suffice it to observe, that during the 
whole period in which General Washington 
sat at the helm of public affairs, his whole 
conduct has uniformly exhibited moderation 
and prudence, magnanimity and firmneasy 
wisdom and virtue. 

The period of General Washington's sec- 
ond election of the Chief Magistrate being 
nearly expired, he pnton a determined res- 
olution to retire from the public, and enjoy 
his declining years in private life. Upon 
this momentous occasion, resigning a charge 
which he at first accepted through bis en* 
thusiasm for the principles of rational libera 
ty^ he was impressed with the purest wishes 
for the future happiness of that republic) 
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which he had devoted the earif, the mature 
and a portion of his decKnine; years to es- 
taUiib. And as a testimony of pure reeard, 
he jpablished the following masterly adaresa 
to his fellow-citizens. 

ADDRESS 

Of his Excellency George WASRuroTOir, 
Esq. President of the United States j an^ 
noundng his intention of retiring from all 
public employment. 



TO THE PEOPLE OP THE UNITED STATES : 

Friends and Fellow^citizens, 

THE period of a new election of a citizen 
to administer the executive goverment of 
the United States, being not far distant, 
and the time actually arrived, when your 
thoughts must be employed in designating 
the person, who is to be clothed with that 
important trust, it appears to nie proper, es- 
I>eciaUy as it may conduce to a more dis- 
tinct, eipression of the public voice, that I 
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flhoaM now apprise you of the resoIutioB 1 
have formed, to decline being considered 
among the number of those oat of whom a 
choice is to be made. 

I beg jou^ at the same time, to do me die 
jostice to be assured, that this resolution 
has not been taicen Without a strict regard 
to all the considerations appertaining to the 
relation, which binds a dutiful citizen to his 
country ; and that, in withdrawing the teA* 
der of service which silence in mj situation 
might impl>, I am influenced b^ no dimuni- 
tion of zeal for your future interest ; no de- 
ficiency of grateful respect (or your past kind- 
ness ; out am supported by a full conviction 
that the step is compatiple with both. 

The acceptance of, and continuance hith- 
erto in the office to which your suffrages 
have twice called me, have been a uiiiform 
sacrifice of inclination to the opinion of duty, 
and to a deference for what appeared to be 
your desire. 1 constantly* hoped, that it 
would be much earlier iu my power, con- 
sistently with motives, which 1 was not at 
liberty to disregard, to return to that retire- 
ment from which I had been reluctantly. 
drawn. The strength of my inclination to 
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UitB) previous to the last elacfiofi, bad even 
led ta the preparation of an address to de- 
clare it to you $ but mature reflection on the 
• tben perplexed and critical posture of our 
jiffiiirs with foreign nations, and the unani- 
imous advice of persons entitled to my con- 
fidence, impelled me to abandon the idea. 

I rejoice, that the state of your concerns, 
^external as well as internal, no longer ren- 
ders the pursuit of inclination incompatible 
with the sentiment of duty, or propriety ; 
and am persuaded, whatever partiality may 
be retained for my services, that in the 
present circumstances of our country, you 
will not disapprove my determination to re- 
tire. 

The impression with which- 1 first under- 
took the arduous trust, were explained on 
the proper occasion. In the discharge of 
this tru!^ I will only say, that I have with 
good intentions, contributed towards the 
organisation and adininistration of the gov- 
erment, the best exertions of which a very 
fidlible judgement was capable. Notun- 
conscious, in the outset, of tiie inferiority of 
my qualifications, experience in my own 
eyes, peitiaps still more in the eyes of oA* 
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en, has strengthened the motives to c 
dence of myself ; and every day the inc 
sing weight of years admonishes me n 
and more, that the shade of retirement 
necessary to me, as it will be weico 
Satisfied that if any circumstances have 
en peculiar value to my services, they v 
tdtnporary ; I have the consolation to 
Iteve, that whi]^ choice and prudenci 
vite me to quit the political scene, pal 
tism does not forbid it. 

In looking forward to the moment, wl 
is intended to terminate the career oi 
public life, my feelings do not permit no 
suspend the deep acknowledgement of 
debt of gratitude which I owe to my be 
ed country, for the many honours it has i 
ferred on me ; still more for the steady cc 
dence with which it has supported me; an< 
the opportunities 1 have thence enjoye 
manitesting mv inviolable attachment, 
services faithful and persevering, thoug 
usefulness unequal to my zeal. If beni 
have resulted to our country from these i 
viceS) let it always be remembered to j 
braise, and as an instructive example in 
annals, that under circumstances in wt 
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lie pasiums, agitated in every direction, 
rere Kable to mislead, amidst appearances 
lometimes dubious, vicissitudes of fortune 
)ften discouraging, in situations in which not 
infrequently want of success has counte- 
lanced the spirit of criticism, the constancy 
>f your support was the essential prop of 
;he efforts, and a guarantee of the plans by 
vbicb they were effected. — Proudly pene- 
irated with this idea, 1 s^hall carry it with 
ne to the grave, as a strong incitement to 
inceasing vows, that Heaven may continue 
:o you the choisest tokens of its beneficence ; 
liat your union and brotherly affection may 
>e perpetual; that the free constitution, 
prhich is the work of your hands, maybe 
»acredly. maintained; that its administra- 
tion in every department may be stamped 
with wisdom and virtue ; that ,in fine, the 
bappiness of the people of their states, un- 
der the auspices of liberty, may be made 
complete, by so careful a preservation, and 
so prudent a use of this blessing, as will ac- 
quire to them the glorjf of recomending it 
to the applause, the affection, and adoption 
of every nation which is yet a stranger to it. 
Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. But a 
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solicitude for yoar welfare, whi£b cannot 
end but with myself, and the appreheinion 
of danger, natural to that solicitude, urge 
me on an occasion like the present, to offer 
to your solemn contemplations, and to' re- 
commend to your frequent review, some 
sentiments, which are the result of iicuch 
reflection, of no inconsiderable observation, 
and which appear to me all-important to 
the permanency of your felicity as a people. 
These wilPbe offered to you with the more 
freedom, as you can only see in them the 
disinterested warnings of a parting friend, 
who can possibly have no personal motive 
to bias his counsel. Nor can I forget, as an 
encouragement to it, your indulgent recep- 
tion of my sentiments on a former and not 
dissimilar occasion. 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty with 
every ligament of your hearts, no recom- 
mendation of mine is necessary to fortify or 
confirm the attachment. 

The unity of government which consti-* 
tutes you one people, is also now dear to 
you. It is justly so ; for it is a main pillar 
in the edifice of your real indf^pendence, 
the support of your tranquillity dt home, 
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your peace abroad; of your safety, of your 
prosperity ; of that very liberty which you 
so highly prize. But as it is easy to fore- 
see, fliat from different causes and from dif- 
ferent quarters, much pains will be taken, 
many artifices employed to weaken in your 
minds the conviction of this truth ; as this 
is the point in your political fortress against 
which the batteries of internal and external 
enemies will be most constantly and active- 
ly (though often covertly and insiduously) 
directed, it is of infinite moment, that you 
should properly estimate the immense value 
of your national union, to your collective 
and individual happiness; that you should 
cherish a cordial, habitual and immovable 
attachment to it; accustoming yourselves 
to think and speak of it as of the palladium 
of your political safety and prosperity; 
watching for its preservation with jealous 
anxiety; discountenancing whatever may 
suggest even a suspicion that it can in any 
event be abandoned ; and indignantly frown- 
ing upon the first dawning of every attempt 
to alineate any portion of our country from 
the rest, or to enfeeble the sacred ties which 
now link together the various parts. 

G 
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From this yba have every inducement of 
sympathy and interest. Citizens by birth j 
or choice, of a common country, that coun- 
try has a right to concentrate your affec- 
tions. The name of American^ which be- 
longs to you, in your national capacity, must 
also exalt the just pride of patriotism, more 
than any appellation derived from local 
discriminations. With slight shades of dif- 
ference, you have the same religion, man- 
^ ners, habits and politicial principles. You 
have in a common cause fought and triumph- 
ed together: the independence and liberty 
you possess are the work of joint councils 
and joint efforts, of common dangers, suffer- 
ings, and successes. 

put these considerations, however pow- 
erfully they address themselves to your sen- 
sibility, are greatly outweighed by those 
which apply more immediately to your in- 
terest. Here every portion of our country 
finds the most commanding motives for care- 
fully guarding and preserving the union of 
the whole. 

The North, in an unrestrained intercourse 
with the South, protected by the equal laws 
of a copfimoo government, finds in the pro^ 
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luctions of the latter, great additional re- 
ources of maritime and commercial euter- 
irise and precious materials of maoufactur- 
ng industry. The South, in the same in- 
ercourse, benefitting by the agency of the 
{orth, sees its agriculture grow, and its 
ommerce expanded. Turning partly into 
ts own channels the seamen of the North, 
^ finds its particular navigation invigorated; 
nd while it contributes in different ways, 
3 nourish and increase the general mass of 
he national navigation, it Ipoks forward to 
tie protection of the maritime strength to 
irhich itself is unequally adapted. The 
last, in a like intercourse 'with the West, 
Iready finds, and in the progressive im- 
rovement of interior communications, by 
ind and water, will more and more find a 
aluable vent for the commodities which it 
rings from abroad, or manufactures at home. 
?he West derives from the East, supplies 
equisite to its growth and comfort; and 
rhat is perhaps of still greater consequence, 
t must of necessity owe the secure enjoy- 
lent of indispensable outlets for its own 
roductions to the weight, influence, and 
he future maritime strength of the Atlantic 
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side of the Union, directed by an indissolu- 
ble community of interest as one nation, — 
Any other tenure by which the West can 
hold this essential advantage, whether de- 
rived from its own separate strength, or from 
an apostate and unnatural connexion with 
any foreign power, must be intrinsically 
precarious* 

While then every part of our country 
thus feels an immediate and particular in- 
terest in Union, all the parts combined can- 
not fail to find in the united mass of means 
and efforts greater strength, greater resource, 
proportionably greater security from exter- 
nal danger, a less frequent interruption of 
their peace by foreign nations ; and wha^s 
of inestimable value ! they must derive from 
Union an exemption from those broils and 
wiirs between themselves, which so fre- 
quently alBict neighboring countries, not 
tied together by the same government; 
which their own rivalships alone would be 
sufficient to produce, but which opposite 
foreign alliances, attachments and intrigues 
would stimulate and embitten-^Hence like- 
wise they will avoid the necessity of those 
overgrown military establishments, which 
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under any form of government are inauspi* 
cious to liberty, and which are to be regard- 
ed as particularly hostile to Republican 
Liberty ; in this sense, it is that your Union 
ought to be considered as a main prop of 
your liberty, and that the love of the one 
ought to endear to you the preservation of 
the other. 

These considerations speak a persuasive 
language to every reflection and virtuous 
mind, and exhibit the continuance of the 
Union as a primary object of patriotic de- 
sire. — Is there a doubt whether a common 
government can embrace so large a^sphere? 
— Let experience solve it. To listen to 
mere speculation in such a case were crimi- 
nal. We are authorized to hope that a 
proper oi^anization of the whole, with the 
auxiliary agency of governments for the res- 
pective subdivisions, will afibrd a happy is- 
sue to the experiment. 'Tis well worth a 
fair and full experiment. With such pow^ 
erful and obvious motives to Union, anect- 
ing all parts of our country, while experi- 
ence shall not have demonstrated its im- 
practicability, there will also be reason to 
distrust the patriotism of those, who, in any 
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qaarter, may endeavor to weaken its 
bands. 

In contemplating the causes which may 
disturb our union, it occurs as matter of 
serious concern, that any ground should 
have been furnished for characterizing par- 
ties by Geographical discriminations, ^' .Var* 
them and Southern^ Atlantic and fVestem;^ 
whence designing men may endeavor to ei- 
cite a belief, that there is a real difference 
of local interests and views. One of the 
expedients of party to acquire influence, 
within particular districts, is to misrepresent 
the opmions and aims of other districts* 
You cannot shield yourselves too much 
against the jealousies and heart-burnings 
wnich spring from these misrepresentations: 
they tend to render alien to each other 
those who ought to be bound together by 
fraternal affection. The inhabitants of our 
western country have lately had an useful 
lesson on this head : they have seen in the 
negotiation by the executive, and in the 
unanimous ratification by the Senate, of the 
treaty with Spain, and in the universal sat- 
isfaction at that event, throughout the Uni- 
ted States, a decisive proof how unfounded 
were the suspicions propagated among them, 
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of (be pplicj in the general government and 
in the Atlantic states unfriendly to their in- 
terests in regard to the MisAtsippi; ttiey 
have been witnesses to the formation of 
two treaties, that with Great Britain and 
that with Spain, which secure to them every 
thing they could desire, in respect to our 
foreign relations, towards confirming their 
prosperity. Will it not be their wisdom to 
rely for the preservations of these advantag- 
es on the Union by which they were procor- 
ed? Will they not henceforth be deaf to 
thos^ advisers, if such there are, who would 
serve them from their brethren and connect 
them with aliens? 

To the efficacy and permanency of your 
union, a government for the whole is indis- 
pensable. — No alliances, however strict, 
between the parts, can be an adequate sub- 
stitute; they must inevitably experience the 
infractions and interruptions which all alli- 
ances, in all times, have experienced. Sen- 
sible of this momentous truth, you have im- 
proved upon your first essay, by the adop-' 
tion of a constitution of government better 
calculated than vour former for an intimate 
union, and for the efiicacious management 
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of your comnxon concerns. This c 
ment, the ofipring of our own choi< 
influenced and unawed, adopted up 
investigation and mature deliberation 
pletely free in its principles, in the 
butioii of its powers, uniting secunt 
energy, and containing within itself 
vision for its own amendment, has 
claim to your confidence and your si 

Respect for its authority, compliani 
its laws, acquiescence in its measun 
duties enioiiied by the fundamental n 
of true Liberty, The basis of our p< 
system is the right ot ^ the people to 
and to alter thehr constitution of g 
ment; but, the constitution which 
time exists, till changed by an expli< 
authentic act of the whole people, is s 
ly obligatory upon all* The very i 
the power and right of the people to 
lish government, pre-supposes the < 
every individual to obey the estal 
government. 

All obstructions to the execution 
laws, all combinations and associatioi 
dcr whatever plausible character, wil 
design to direct, control, counteract, ( 
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tfae regular deliberations and action of the 
constituted authorities, are destructive of 
the fundamental principle, and of fatal ten- 
dency. They serve to organize faction, to 
give it an artificial and extraordinarv force; 
to put in the place of the delegated will of 
the nation, the will of ai party, often a small 
but artful and enterprising minority of the 
community ; and according to the alternate 
triumphs of different parties, to make the 
public administration the mirror ef the ill- 
concerted and incongruous projects of fac- 
tion, rather than the organ of consistent 
plans digested by common councils, and 
modified by mutual interests. 

However combinations or associations of 
the above description may now and then 
answer popular ends, they are likely in the 
course of time and things to becone potent 
engines, by which cunning, ambittoui, and 
unprincipled men will be enabled to aubvert 
the powei^ of the people, and to usurp for 
themselves the reins of government; de- 
stroying afterwards the very engines which 
lifted them to unjust dominion. 

Towards the preservation of your gov- 
ernment, and the permanency of your pre* 
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sent happy state, it is requisite, not only 
that you steadily discountenance irregular 
oppositions to its acknowledged authority, 
but also that you resist with care the spirit 
of innovation upon its principles, however 
specious the pretexts* One method of as-: 
sault may be to affect in the forms of the ' 
constitution alterations -which will impair 
the energy of the system, and thus to un- 
dermine what cannot be directly overthrown* 
In all the changes tp which you my be in- 
vited, remember that time and habit are at 
least as necess^ar^ to fix the true character 
of governments, as of other human institu- 
tions; that experience is the surest stand- 
ard, by which to test the real tendency of 
the existing constitution of a country ; that 
facility in changes upon the credit of mere, 
hypothesis and opinion, and remember, es- 
pecially, that for the efficient management 
of your common interest, in a country so 
extensive as ours, a government of as much 
vigour as is consistent with the perfect se- 
curity of liberty, is indispensable* Liberty 
itself will find in such a government, with 
powers properly distributed and adjusted, 
its surest guardian. It is indeed little else 
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ban a name, where. the governmeni is too 
3eble to withstand the enterprises of fac^ 
ion, to confine each member of the society 
ritbin the limits prescribed by the laws, 
nd so maintain all in the secure and tran- 
uil enjoyment of the rights of person and 
roperty. « 

I have already intimated to you the dan- 
er of parties in the state, with a particular 
eference to the founding of them on geo* 
raphical discriminations. Let me now take 

more comprehensive view, and warn you 
1 the most solemn manner against the bane- 
j1 effects of the spirit of party generally. 

'this spirit, unfortunately, is inseparable 
rom our* nature, having its- root in the 
trongest passions of the human mind. It 
xists under different shapes in all govern* 
lents more or less stifled, cootroled, or re- 
ressed ; but in those of the popular form, 
t is seen in its greatest rankness, and is tru- 
Y their worst enemy. 

The alternate dominion of one faction 
>ver another, sharpened by the spirit of 
evenge, natural to party dissention, which 
n different ages and countries has perpe- 
rated the most horrid enormities, is itself a 
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frightful despotism* — But this leads at biigth 
to a more formal and permanent despotism* 
The disorders and miseries, weich geperal- 
ly result, gradually incline the minds of Vnen 
to seek security and repose in the i^b^olute 
power of an individual ; and sooneV'or l^ter 
the chief of some prevailing faction ipore 
able or more fortunate than his competitorsi 
turns his disposition to the purposes of liis 
own elevation, on the ruins of public libeityi 

Without looking forward to an extrenQity 
of this kind (which nevertheless ougbt not 
to be entirely out of sight) the common and 
continual mischief of the spirit of party are 
sufficient to make it the intere3t and duty of 
a wise people to discourage and restrain it 

It serves always to distract the public 
counsels, and enfeeble the public •adminis'^ 
tration. It agitates the community, witfi 
illfounded jealousies and false . alanns; 
kindles the animosity of one part against 
another ; foments occasionally riot and in- 
surrection. It opens the door to foreign in- 
fluence and corruption, which find a Aicili- 
tated access to the government itself, 
through the channels of party passions. Thus 
the policy and the will of one country are 
mbJQcted to the policy and will of another 
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There is an opiDion that parties in free 
countries are useful checks upon the admin- 
istration of the government and serv^ to 
keep ahve the spirit of liberty. This, with- 
in certain limits, is. probably true ; aiid in 
governments of a monarchical cast, patriot- 
ism may look with indulgence, if not with 
iavor upon the spirit of party. But in those 
of the popular character, in governments 
purely elective, it is a spirit not to be eiu 
couraged. From tl^r natural tandenc^ 
it is certain there wiftLlways be enough of 
liiat spirit for every salutary purpose. And 
there being constant danger of excess, the 
effort ought to be, by force of public opin* 
ion, to mitigate and assuage it. . A fire not 
to be quenched, it demands an uniform vigi- 
lance to prevent its bursting into a flame, 
lest instead of warming, it should consume. 

It is important likewise, that the habits of 
thinking in a free country should inspire 
caution, in those intrusted with its adminis- 
tration, to confine themselves within their 
respective constiClitional spheres, avoiding 
in the exercise of their powers of one de- 
partment to encroach upon another. The 
spirit of encroachment tends to consolidate 

H 
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the powers of all the departments in one, 
and thus to create, whatever the form of 
government, a real despotism. A just es- 
timate of that love of power, and proneness 
to abuse it, which predominates m the ha- 
man heart, is sufficient to satisfy us of the 
truth of this position* The necessify of 
reciprocal checks in the exercise of the po- 
litical power, hj dividing and distributing it 
into different depositories, and constituting 
each the guardian of Abe public weal against 
invasions bj other8;%as been evinced by 
experiments ancient and modem : some of 
them in our own countf j and under our own 
ejes. To preserve them must be as neces- 
sary as to institute them. If, in the opin- 
ion of the people, the distribution or modi- 
fication of the constitutional powers be in 
any particular wrong, let it be corrected 
by an amendment in a wayv. which the con- 
stitution designates. But 1^ there be no 
change by usurpation ; for though this, in 
one instance, may be the instrument of good, 
it is the customary weapon by which free 
governments are destroyed. The prece- 
dent must always greatly everbalance in 
l^rmanent evil, any partial or transient 
bea^t which the use can at any time yield* 
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Of all the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity, Religion and 
Morality are indispensable supports. In 
vain would that man claim the tribute of 
patriotism, who should labor to subvert these 
great pillars of human happiness, these fir- 
mest props of the duties of men and citi- 
zens. The mere politician, equal with the 
pious man, ought to respect and cherish 
them* A volume could not trace all their 
connexions with the nrivate and public feli- 
city* Let it simply be asked, where is the 
aecurity for property, for reputation, for life, 
if tfae sense of religious obligation desert the 
oaths, which are the instruments of investi- 
gations in courts of justice ? And let us with 
caution indulge the supposition, that moral- 
ity can be maintained without religion. 
Whatever may be conceded to the influence 
of refined education on minds of peculiar 
structure ; reason and experience both for- 
bid 08 to expect that national morality can 
prevail in exclusion of religious principle. 

'Tis substantialy true, that virtue or mo- 
rality is a necessary spring of popular gov- 
ernments The rule indeed extends with more 
or less force to every species of free govern* 
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ment. Who that is a sincere friend to it, 
can look with indiffen^nce upon attempts to , 
shake the foundation of the fabric ? 

Promote, then, as an object of primarf 
importance, institutions for the general diflRi* 
sion of knowledge. In proportion aft tiie 
structureof a government gives force to puk^ 
lia opinion, it is essential that public opioiofti 
should be enlightened. As a very important 
source of strength and security, cherish pdb* 
lie credit. One method of preserving it, is 
to use it as sparingly as possible ; avoiding 
the occasions of expenses by cultivating 
peace ; but remembering also, that timely 
disbursements to prepare for danger, fre- 
quently prevent much greater diaburseffients 
tu repel it ; avoiding likewise the accumula- 
tion of debt, not only by shunning occasions of 
eipense, but by vigorous exertions in time | 
of peace to discharge the debts which una- 
voidable wars may have occasioned, tiot 
ungenerously throwing upon posterity the 
burthen which we durselves ought to bear* 
The execution of these maxims belongs to 
our representatives ; but it is neces-sary that a 
public opinion should co-operate. 

To facilitate to them the performance of 
their duty, it is essential that you should 
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practical)/ bear id mind, that towards the 
payqient of debts there must be revenue : 
there must be taxes ; and qo taxes can be 
devised that are not more or less inconveni- 
ent and unpleasant ; that the intrinsic em- 
barrassment inseparable from the selection 
of the proper objects, (which is always a 
choice of difficulties) ought to be a decisive 
motive for candid construction of the con- 
duct of the goverment in the making it, and 
for the spirit of acquiescence in the mea- 
sures for obtaining revenue, which the pub- 
lic exigences may at any time dictate* 

Observe good faith and justice towards 
all nations: religion and morality enjoin 
this conduct ; and can it be, that good poli- 
cy does not equally enjoin it? It will be 
worthy of a free, enlightened and, at no 
distant period, a great nation, to give to 
mankind the magnanimous and too novel 
example of a people always guided b) an 
exalted justice and benevolence. Who can 
doubt, that in the course of time and things, 
the fruits of such a plan would richly repay 
any temporary advantages which might be 
lost by a steady adherence to it ? — Can it 
be that Providence has not connected the 
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|>ennaueDt felicity of a nation with its vir^ 
tue ? The experiment at least, is recom- 
mended by every sentiment which ennokles 
human nature. — Alas! is it rendered impos* 
sible by its vices ! ' 

In the execution of such a plan, nothing 
is more essential that that permanent, in- 
veterate antipathies against particular na- 
tions, and passionate attachments for others, 
should be excluded ; and that in the place 
of them, just and amicable feelings towards 
all should be cultivated. The nation which 
indulges towards another an habitual hat- 
red, or an habitual fondness, is in some de- 
gree a slave/ It is a slave to its animosity 
or its afiectioD, either of which is sufficient 
fo lead it astray from its duty and its inter- 
ests. Antipathy in one nation against an- 
other, disposes each more readily to offer 
insult and injury, to lay hold of slight causes 
of umbrage, and to be haughty and untrac- 
table, when accidental or trifling occasions 
of dispute occur. 

Hence, frequents cpllisions, obstinate en- 
venomed and bloody contests. — The nation 
prompted by ill-will and resentment, some- 
times impels to war the government^ con- 
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to the best calculations of policy. The 
roment sometimes participates in the 
Dal propensity, and adopts, tbroagh 
3n, what reason would reject ; at other 

it makes the animosity of the nation 
rvient to projects of hostilil}, instiga- 
y pride, ambition, and other sinister 
pernicious motives. The peace often, 
times perhaps the liberty of nations, 
een the victim* 

likewise a passionate attachment of 
lation to another, produces a variety 
lis. Sympathy for the favorite nation, 
tatingtne illusion of an imaginary com- 
interest, in cases where no real corn- 
interest exists, and infusing into one 
nmities of the other, betrays the form- 
to a participation in the quarrels and 
of the latter, without adequate induce- 

or justification. It leads also to con- 
)ns to the favorite nation of privileges 
!d to others, which is apt doubly to in- 
:he nation making the concession, by 
ses^rily parting with what ought to 
been retained ; and by exciting joiEd- 

ill-will, and a disposition to retaliate, 
e parties from whom equal privileg99 
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are withheld: And it gives to ambitioaa, 
corrupted, or deluded citizens (who devote 
themselves to the favorite nation) facility to 
betray or sacrifice the interests of their own 
country, without odium, sometimes even 
with popularity; gilding with the appear- 
ances of a virtuous sense of obligation, a 
commendable deference for public opinion, 
or a laudable zeal for public good, the bate 
or foolish compliances of ambition, corrup- 
tion or infatuation. 

As avenuse to foreign^ influence in innu- 
merable ways, such ittachments are particu- 
larly alarming to the enlightened and inde- 
pendent patriot. How many opportunities 
do they afford to tamper with domestic fac- 
tions, to practise the arts of sediietioo, to 
mislead public opinion, to-influence or awe 
the public councils ! Such an attachment of 
a small or weak, towards a great and pow- 
erful nation, dooms the former to be the 
satellite of the other. 

Against the insiduous wiles of foreign in- 
fluence (I conjure you to believe me, fel- 
low-citizens) the jealousy of a free people 
ought to be constantly awake ; since history 
and experience prove, that foreign influence 
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k <me of the moat baneful Ibes of repnbli* 
€^n eovernmont. But that jealousy to be 
fpaeful must be impartial ; else it becomes 
Ibe instrument of. the very influence to be . 
avoided, instead of a defence against it. 
Excessive partiality for one foreign nation, 
and excessive dislike of another, cause those 
irbom they actuate to see the dangeronly 
pn one side, and serve to veil and even to 
second tbe arts of influence on th^ other. 
Real patriots, ^vho may resist the intrigues 
^f the favorite, are liable to become sus- ' 
pected and odious; while its tools and dupes 
qsurp the applause and confidence of the 
people to surrender their interests. 

The great rule of conduct for us, in re- 
jgard to foreign nations, is, in extending our 
commercial relations, to have with them as 
little political connexions as possible. So 
:iar as we have already formed engagements, 
3et them be fulfilled with perfect good faith. . 
—Here let us stop. ^ 

Europe has a set of primary interests, 
which to us have none^oravery remote 
^relation. Hence she must be engaged in 
frequent controvenues, the causes of which 
essentially foreign to our concems. 
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Hence, therefore, it roast be unwise in u 
to implicate oiuBelves, by artificial ties, in 
the ordinary Ticissitudes of her politics, or 
the ordinary combinations or collisions of 
her friendship or enmities. . 

Our detached and distant sitaatioii invites 
and enables us to pursue a different course* 
If we remain one people, under an efficient 
government, the period is not far off, when 
we maj defy material injury from eitemal 
annoyance : when we m^y take such an at* 
titnde as will cause the neutrality, we may 
at any time resolve upon, to be scrupulons* 
Iv respected ; when belligerent nations, an* 
der the impossibility of making acquisitions 
upon us, will not lightly hazard tne giving 
as provocation ; when we may choose peact 
or war, as our interest, guided by justice 
shall counsel. 

Why forego the advantages of so pecs* 
liar a situation ? Why auit our own to stand 
upon foreign ground? Why, by interweav- 
ing our destiny with that of any part of 
Europe, entangle our peace and prosperity 
in the toils of European ambition, rivalship, 
interest, humor or caprice ? 

'Tis our true policy to steer dear of per* 
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mt alliances, with any portion of flie 
gn world: so far, 1 mean, as we are 
at liberty to do it ; A>r let me not be 
rstood as capable of patronizing infi- 
r to existing engagements. I hold the 
m no less applicable to public than 
te a&irs, that honesty is always the 
>olicy. I repeat it, therefore, let those 
cements be obierved in their genuine 
r. But, in my opinion, it is unneces- 
fknd would be unwise, to extend them« . 
king care always to keep ourselves, by 
>Te establishments, on a respectable 
sive posture, we may safely trust te 
>rary alliances for extraordinary emer« ' 
es. 

rmony and liberalintercourse wiUi all . 
IS, are commended by policy, human!* 
id interest. But even our commercial > 
f should hold an equal and impartial 
neither seeking nor granting exclusive 
I orfpreferences; consulting the natural 
e of things; diffusing and diversifying^ 
ntle means^ the streams of commerce, ■ 
ircing nothing, establisbii;ig, with pow- - 
y disposed, in order to give trade a 
i course, to defend the rif^ts of our 
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merchants, and to enable fiie government 
to support them ; conventional rules of in- 
tercourse, the becrt that circumstances and 
mutual opinion will permit, hut temporary, 
and liable to be from time to time abandon- 
ed or varied, as experience and circum- 
stances shall dictate ; constantly keeping in 
view, that 'tis folly in one nation to look 
for disinterested favors from another; that 
it must pay with a portion of its independ- 
ence for whatever it may accept under, that 
character; that by such acceptance it may 
place itself in the condition of having giving 
equivalents for nominal favors, and yet of 
beipg reproached with ingratitude for not 
giving more* There can be no greater er- 
ror than to expect, or calculate upon real 
favors from nation to nation. 'Tis an illu- 
sion which experience must cure, which a 
just pride ought to discard. 

In offering to you, my countrymen, these 
counsels of an old and affectionate friend, I 
dare not hope they will make the strong and 
lasting impressions I could wish ; that they 
will control the usual current of the passions, 
or prevent our nation from running the 
coarse which has hitherto marked the des- 
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tiny of nations : But, if I may even flatter 
myself, that they may be productive of tome 
partial benefit, some occasional good ; that 
they may now and then recur to it, to mod- 
erate the fury of party spirit, to warn against 
the mischiefs of foreign intrigue, to guard . 
against the impostures of pretended patriot- 
ism ; this hope will be a full recomp^euse for 
the solicitude of your welfare, by which 
they have been dictated. 

How far in the discharge of my official 
duties, I hare been guided by the principles 
that have been delineated, the public rec- 
ords, and other evidences of my conduct 
must witness t6 you and to the wbrld. To 
myself, the assurance of my own conscience 
is, that I have at least believed myself to be 
guided by them. 

In relation to the still subsisting war in 
Europe, my proclamation of the 32d of 
^pril, 1793, is the index to my plan. Sanc- 
tioned by your approving voice and by that 
of your Representatives in both Houses of 
Congress, the spirit of that measure has 
continually governed me ; uninfluenced by 
any attempts to deter or divert me from it. 

After deliberate e^utmination^ with. the 
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aid of the best lights I could obtain, I nu 
well satisfied that our country, under all the 
circumstances of the case, had a right to 
take, and was bound in duty and in interest, 
to take a neutral position. Having taken 
it, I determined, as far as should depend 
upon. me, to maintain it, with moderation, 
perseverance and firmness. 

The considerations which respect the 
right to hold this conduct, it is not necessa* 
ry on this occosion to detail. I will only 
observe, that' according to my understand- 
ing of the matter, that right, so far from be- 
ing denied by any of the belligerent powers, 
has been virtually admitted by all. 

The duU of holding a neutral conduct 
may be inferred, without any thing more, 
from the obligations which justice and hu- 
manity impose on every nation, in cases in 
which it is free to act, to maintain inviolate 
the relations of peace and amity towarda 
other nations. 

The indi^cement of interest for observing 
that conduct will best be referred to your 
own reflections and experience. With me, 
a predominent motive has been to endeav- 
,0ttr to g»io time to our country to settle 
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Ad mature its yet recent institotioiifl, and 
progmti without interruption^ to that de* 
ree of strength and consistency, which is 
ecessary to ^ive it, hnmanly speaking, the ' 
ommand of its own fortunes. 

Though in viewing the incidents of my 
dministration, I am unconcious of inten- 
ional error: I am nevertheless, too sensi- 
Je of niy defects not to think it probable 
bat I may have committed many errors. 
Vhatever they may 6e, I fervently beseech 
he Almighty to avert or mitigate the evils to 
Mch th^ may tend. I shall aho carry with 
te the h^ that my country vfill never cease 

view them with indulgence ; and that after 
orty-Jive years of my life deiidcated to its 
ef^ice, with an upright zealy the faults ofinr 
mopetent abilities will be consigned to phliv^ 
Why as myself must soon be to the fMmiMM 
f rest. 

Relying on its kindness in this, as in other 
hings, and actuated by that fervent love 
owards it, which is so natural to a man, 
vho views in it the natural soil of himself 
md his progenitors for several generations ; 

1 anticipated with pleasing expectation, 
that retreat, in wbi<» I promise mystlf to 
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zepf, tb« hfm^g ifdi^etm of |^ hiira w* 
der a ffise gor^rpimn^ ; tbe ^ver fcreri^ 
object of my heait, 9^4 tbfi hiippy rsmnfop 
ai 1 trust, 9f p^r mutual par^ii lahfOfPi »od 

da^gf^i?. 

<}• WAsgmckrpii. 

nthSeptmb^j 1796* 



On tl^e 7th of Deqeinberi 1 796, Pr^i4ent 
Wai^iogtoD delivered his last speech to the 
rcpprnipDtatiFef of the people at the open- 
ing piihe second session ot the fourth Con- . 
gresst We regret that our contracted limits 
will not uermit of inserting it verbatinit lo 
this address he communicates information 
respecting the measures taken for carrying 
into effect treaties with the Indian nationsi 
tjreat Britain, Spain, and Algiers. He like- 
wise informs, that measures are in operation 
for effecting treaties with the Regeucies of 
Tunis and Tripoli. He wishes the United 
States to look to the means^ and to set about 
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grarftaal creation of a navy ; lo that a 
bture war of Europe may not find our com- 
nerce in the same unprotected state in 
?hich it was found bj the present. 
• He then proceeded to receiminend the 
Atablishment of certain branches of manu- 
acture on public account ; partieularly these 
9hich ar$ of a nature essential to thejumtsk' 
ng and equipping of thepiiblic force in time 
1^ war. 

He judiciously recommends theinstitutioi; 
>( a Board of Agriculture, composed of pro- 
ber characters, charged with collecting and 
liffusing information, and enabled, by pre* 
niums and small pecuniary aids, to encour- 
age and assist a spirit of disCovery^and im« 
»rovement. Experienc* has proved this to 
le a cheap instrument of immense national 
benefit. He then recalls the attention of 
illongress, to a subject, he had before pro- 
posed to their consideraion, the expediency 
if establishing a national university, and al- 
io a military academy. He points out as 
notives to the institution of a national uni- 
versity, the assimilation of the principles, 
)pinions, and manners of our countrymen, 
ly the common education of a portion of 
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our youth from every quarter, anjk^marks 
that the more homogeneous our citizens can 
be* made in- these particulars, the greater 
will be the prospect of our permanent uni- 
on : and that a primary object should be the 
education of our youth in the science of 
GOVERNMENT. In a republic, what 
species of knowledge can be equally impor- 
tant? and what duty can bet more pressing 
on its Legislature, than to patronize a plan 
for communicating it to those who are to be 
the future guardians of the liberties of the 
country ? 

The institution of the military academy, 
he also observes, is recommended by cogent 
reasons*. However pacific, says he, the 
general policy of a nation may be, it ought 
never to be without an adequate stock of 
military knowledge, for emei^encies. 

The following important paragraph, is 
verbatim : '^ The compensations to the of- 
ficers of the United States, in various instan- 
ces, and in none more than in respect to 
the most important stations, appear to call 
for legislative revision. The consequences 
of a defective provision are of serious im- 
port to the government. If private wealth 
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is to supply the defect of pabKc coiitribu- 
tion, it will greatly coDtract the sphere, 
within which the selection of character for 
office is to be made, and will proportionably 
diminish the probability of a choice of men 
able, as well as upright. Besides, that it 
would be repugnant to the vital principles 
of our government, virtually to eiclude 
from public trusts, talents and virtue, unless 
accompanied by wealth." 

The President then expresses his regret 
at the unpleasant circumstances which have 
occurred relative to the French republic; 
bis ardent wish being to maintain cordial 
harmony, as far as is consistent with the 
rights and honor of our country. 

The House of Representatives he inform* 
ed, that the revenues of the United States 
continue in a state of progressive improve- 
ment : and are invited to take such further 
measures as will ascertain, to our country, 
the speedy extinguishment of the public 
debt. 

He then concluded his address to both 
Houses of Congress, in the following words : 
'.'My solicitude to see the militia of the 
United States placed on an efficient estab« 
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liabmeiit, has bef a sa often aad so itrdeaUj 
eipresBed, that I shall but barefy recall the 
sobjtct to your view, on the pfese^t occa- ] 
sioo. At the same tioie, I shall aublnit to i 
jour inquiry, whether our harbours are yet 
sufficiently secured* 

^^ The situatioD in which I now stand, for , 
fbe last time, in the midst of the represen* 
tatives of the people of the United States, 
naturally recalls the period when the ad* 
ministration of the present form of Govern^ 
ment commenced ; and 1 cannot omit the 
occasion to congratulate you and my coun- 
try on the success of the experiment, nor 
to repeat my fervent suplications to the Su- 
preme Ruler of the universe and SoToreign 
Arbiter of Nations, that his providential care 
may still be extended to these United States; 
that the virtue and happiness of the people 
may be preserved ; and that the govern- 
ment which they have instituted for the 
protection of their liberties may be perpet- 
ual." 

A volume of letters, said to have been 
written by General Washington to Messrs. 
John Park Guslis and Lund Washington, 
and which were reported to have been found 
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in ft toall wftttet at fort Lee, were f ubliefa- 
sd bf the Britiih in 1 776 ; whereih aiaifter 
uid amtiitioas motitei wets attribsted to 
\kB Americao Commainder mi ^diog the 
lestiiiies of bis coaotr^* These iettere were 
republished daring his civil administratton 
by his politicial adversaries. 

To tne Domerous invectives, poured oiit 
tipon him by party rancour, disappointed 
itnbition, and vituperative calumny, daring 
the whole coarse of his public career, he 
never replied except in the instance of these 
letters* In leaving the active scenes, in 
which he had been so long and ao iiccess- 
cessftrlly employed, previous to bis seeking 
the retirement of his domestic circle, which 
he ieli to be congenial to ins feelings, and 
knew to be necessary to Ms repose, and 
which he hoped would be free from the 
vexations of die world, its calamnies, and 
its cares ; he thought it a duty to himself, 
to his country, and to trutht to state (in a 
letter to the Secretary of State) that these 
letters were no other than base fabrications ; 
and that he bad never seen or even heard 
of tbeis- until after their publication. He 
concluded by requesting ttiat the letter 
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might be preserved in the Office of the Sec- 
retary of State as a wiliiesa for him ta the 
present generation and to posteritf. j 

After attending the nen President Bt tbe 
inauguration and congratulating him on his [ 
accession to office, General Washington re- , 
tired to his family residence at Maunt Ver- 
non, where he turned his attention to agri- 
culture; and in his moments of leizure 
amused himself with books or enjoyed the 
conversation of a few chosen friends. 

The unjustifiable aggressions of the French | 
Directory on our commerce, the probabili- i 
ty of an invasion from that country, and the I 
haughty treatment that our former envoys J 
received at their hands, aroused the Ameii* ] 
can government to more vigorous measures; 
resolutions were passed in Congress to es- 
tablish a sUnding army that should be rea- 
dy to repel any attempt made by the foe to 
land upon our shores. At this juncture 
every eye was turned upon Washington as | 
the only proper person to command the 
American army ; and the appointneDt of 
iiieatAniuit General of all the annttts raiwd 
.and to be railed for the service of-Ihe Uni- 
ted States WW sent to him-tbrough the Sec- 
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retanr of war. His adduced age, and bodi- 
ly inarmities arising from his early and long 
exposure to the inclemencies of warfare, 
and, more than these, his ardent wish for 
retirement Would hare probably induced 
him to decline accepting his commission 
bad he not foreseen that the French Direc- 
tory, deceived in their notions of assistance 
from the American militia whom they be- 
lieved were ready to revolt on the first ap- 
pearance of foreign aid, would willingly 
give up the contest when they should hear 
of the present preparations in America and 
accede to terms; and consequently he per- 
ceived the duties of hi^ new station (should 
he accept it) would hardly require him to 
leave his family retreat, and Accordingly 
he accepted the appointment, with a reser- 
vation that hq should not de called into the 
field until the army was in a situation to re- 
quire his presence, or it became indispen- 
sable by the ui^ ency of circumstances* — 
He added ; 

^' In making this reservation, I beg it to 
be understood that I do not mean to with- 
hold any assistance to arrange and organise 
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the army, which you may think I can aflbrd. 
I take the liberty also to mention that I must 
decline having my acceptance considered 
as drawing after it any immediate chaise 
upon the public; or that I can receive any 
emoluments anexed to the appointment be- , 
fore entering into a situation to incur ex- 
pense.^' 

The French Directory, as Washington 
bad foreseen on the receipt of the news of 
operations in America, made in direct 
overtures for a renewal of negdciations* 
The opportunity was embraced immediat&« 
ly by. r resident Adams who, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, despatched once 
more, three Envoys Extraordinary to the 
French Republic. On their arrival in 
France, they found the government in the 
hands of Napoleon who had taken no part 
in the previous disputes between the two 
countries. Negociatious were immediiately 
entered into, which ended in an amicable 
adjustment of all differences, but before the 
news of this success arrived in America 
George Washington, the first in war, first 
in peace and first in the hearts of his fel- 
low citizens was no more. 
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On tbe 1 3th of December, 1 799, he walk- 
ed oat into the fields to attend to some im- 
jprovements on his estate and was overtaken 
hy a slight fall of rain while returning. He 
was taken with the croup that ^ night; but 
from humanity to his servants and tender- 
ness to his physician, very unfortunately de- 
clined sending for medical aid, until day- 
light on Satiirday morning. 

" Before Dr. Craik arrived at Mount Ver- 
non, the General had been bled by one of 
his overseers. The doctor repeated the 
same immediately; to whom the General 
observed, *'he had sent for him too late;^' 
and seemed to have a presentiment of his 
dissolution; Doctors Dick and Brown also 
attended. 

^^ As his respiration became difficult, he 
said calmly, " Doctors I die hard,^^ But, 
notwithstanding the excruciating agonies of 
his violent disease, he tranquilly asked sev- 
eral questions during the evening. About 
fifteen minutes before he died, (which was 
between 11 and 12 o'clock, on Saturday 
night, the 14th of December) he said to 
Doctor Craik, ^^ doctor^ wh t is the clock F 
htm long am Ito continue in this situation?^^ 

I. 
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The doctor answered, ^^Jfot long sirJ^ 
He then rejoined, with the Brmest coante* 
nance imaginable, ^^ I have no ftarj doctor^ 
to die.^^ 

Mrs* Washington ^at at the bed side 
with his faViily, and a numbec of domestica 
in the room. H^e would not woand their 
sensibility by taking a formal leave of any 
on^.— At last his breathing grew sborier, 
hi closed his eyes and mouth with his own 
hands J and expired ! Thus did the laat mo« 
ments of this venerable man correqp#nd 
with the whole tenor of his well spent life. 
He died with perfect resignation to the wiH 
of (leaven, and in full possesion of his rea- 
son, not a groan or complaint eseaped trim! 



CHROONLOGICAL tIbLE 

OP 
aBKABXABLB EVENTS DISCOVERIES ASp INVEVTIOHS. 

Before 

Christ. 

The creation of the world, and Adani 
and Eve, • • • • 4004 

The birth of Cain, . . 4003 

The old world is destroyed by a del- 
uge, continuing 377 da^s, . 2348 

The tower of Babel is built by Noah^s 
posterity, about • • • 2S47 

Ninus, the sun of Belns, founds the 
kingdom of Assyria which lasted a- 
hove 1000 years, and out of its rains 
were formed the Assyrians of Baby- 
lon, those of Nine?eb, and the king- 
dom of the Medes, • • W69 

Joseph dies in Egypt, which concludes 
the book of Genesis, containing a 
period of 2369 years, • 1635 

Aaron born in Egypt, • r 1574 



-1 
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Cadmus carried the PbcEnician letters 
into Greece, and built the Citadel 
of Thebes, . / • 1495 

Moset performs a number of miracles 
in Egypt, and departs from that 
kingdom, together with ^00,000 Is- 
raelites, besides children ; which 
completed the 430 years of sojourn- 
ing, . . • « 1491 

The Olympiac games celebrated at 
Olympia in Greece, • • 1463 

The pentateuch, of five first books of 
Moses, are written in the land of 
Moab, where he died the year fol- 
lowing, aged 110, • • 1453 

The Israelites, after sojourning in the 
wilderness forty years, are led under 
Joshua into the land of Canaan, and 
the period of the sabbatical year 
commences, • • • 1451 

David is sole kine of Isii^el. 1048 

The Temple is solemnly dedicated by 
Solomon, • • • 1004 

Elijah, the prophet, is translated to 
heaven, • • • • 896 

Money first made of gold and silver 
at Argos, • 894 
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city of Carthage, in «ifrica, foun* 
3d by queen Dido, • • 869 

! kingdom of Macedon begins, 814 

L of the building of Rome in Italy, 
f Romulus, the first king of the ' 
.omans, • • • 753 

) city of Jerusalem taken after a 
sige of 1 S months, • • 587 

) kingdom of Babylon terminates, 
38 ; that city being taken by Cy- 
IS who issues an edict for the re- 
irn of the Jews, • • ^ 536 

xes the great, king of Tersia, be- 
ins his expedition against Greece, 481 
i history of the Qld Testament fin- 
ihes about • • • 430 

zander the Gr^t, king of Macedon 
onquers Darius king of Persia, and 
ther nations of Asia, 331. Dies 
t Babylon, and his empire i^ divi- 
ed by nis generals into 4 kingdoms, 
lemy PhUadelpbus, king or Egypt 
mploys seventy-to interpreters to 
ranslate the Old Testament into 
tie Greek language, which is cal- 
be septuagint, • • 384 

I first Punic wars begins* and con- 

I* 
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tinaes 33 yean. The chronology of 
the Arundelian marbles composed, ^ 264 

Carthage, the rival of Rome, is razed 
to the ground by the Romans, 146 

The Alexandrian library, consisting ef 
400,000 valuable books, burnt by 
accident, • • • 52 

Cabs-ar, the greates of the Roman con- 
querors, after having fought fifty 
pitched battles, and slain M 92.000 
men, and overturned the liberties 
of his country, is killed in the sen- 
ate-house, « • • 44 

The battle of Actiuin fought, in which 
Mark Antony and Cleopatra are 
totally defeated by Octavious, 
nephew to Julius Caesar, • 35 

Alexandria, in Egypt, is tafcen by Oc- 
tavious, upon which Antony and 
Cleopatra put themselves to death, 
and ii'gj'pt is reduced to a Roman 
province, • • • . 30 

The temple of Janus is shut by Augus- 
tus an emblem of universal peace, ib» 

JESUS CHRIST is bom 

After 
Christ. 

JESUS CHRIST is baptised in the 
wilderness by John, # • 37 
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^^ 18 crucified, and riset again on 

the third day. • • • 33 

Rome set on fire, and burned for six 
days; upon which began (unider 
Nero) the first persecution against 
the Christians, • . • • 64 

Constantine the Great begins bis reign, 306 

The tenth persecution ends by an 
edict of Constantine, who favors the 
Christians, and gives full liberty to 
their religion • . . 313 

The first general council at Nice, 
when 318 fathers attended, against 
Arius, where was compoted me fa- 
mous Nicene creed, wbich we attri- 
bute to them, • • • 3S5 

The power of the Popes, by the con- 
cession of Phocas, emperor of the 
East, begins, . • • .^ 606 

Mahomet, the false prophet, flies from 
Mecca to Medina, • • . 622 

Jerusalem is taken by the Sara- 
cenes, • • • • • 637 

Charlemagne, king of France, begins 
the empire of Germany, afterwards 
called the western empire; and 
gives the present names to the winds 
andi the modthis, • • • 800 
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The Danes begin their ravages in Eng- 
land^ V • • • • 8G7 

Alfred the Great, after subduing the 
Danish invaders, founds the univer- 
sity of Oxford, about • • 806 

Paper made of cotten rags was in use, 
1000; that of linen, • 1170 

Leo IX. the first pope that kept up an 
arm?, 1054 

The Turks take Jerusalem from the 
Saracens, • • • • 1065 

Pom Alexander IIL compelled the 
kings of Eiigland and France tot. 
hold the stirraps of his saddle when 
he mounted his horse, • 1181 

The battle of Ascalon, in Judaea, in 
irinch Richard, king of England, de- 
feats Saladin's army consisting of 
300^000 mei^ • • .1192 

Magna CTharta is signed by king John 
and the barons of England, • 1215 

The house of Londen^. and other cities 
in England, France and Germany 
still tbtcbed with straw, • • ISdS 

The mariner^s compass invented, or 
iaqproved, by Gioia, • 1 302 

Gimpowder and guns first invented by 
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rarts, a monk of Cologn, 1340; 
Iward III. had four pieces of can- 
•0, which contributed to gain him 
3 battle of Cressy, 1346; bombs 
d mortars were invented the 
me year. 

itantinople taken by the Turks, 
lich ends the eastern empire, 1 133 
ars from its erection by Constan- 
le the Great, and 2206 years from 
e fQundation of Rome, • • 1453 
rica first discovered by Colum- 
6, a Genoese, in the service of 
•ain, • • • • 1492 

first used in England, (before 
lich time the ladies used skewers,) 1561 
great massacre of Protestants at 
ris, • • • • 1572 

^ queen of Scots is beheaded by 
der of Elizabeth, • • 1587 

massacre of 40,000 English Pro- 
itants, in Ireland} . • 1640 

les I. (aged 49) beheaded at 
hitehall, Januarr 30, • • 1649 
iwell assumes the protectorship, 1654 
Plague rages in London, and car- 
(s off 68,000 persons, • 1665 
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The great fire of London, which de- 
stroyed 13,000 hoases, 1666 

Bayonets first used by the French in 
the battle of Turin, . . 1693 

Rtissia, formerly a dukedom, is estab^ 
lUbed as an empire, • 1727 

Geoi^ Washinetou born February 32, 1 733 

Westminister bridge, which cost 
389,000^ finished • • 1750 

l46 Englishmen are confined in the 
black whole atCalcutta, East- Indies, 
by the Nabob, and 133 found dead 
next morning, • • 1756 

General Wolfe is killed in taking 
Quebec from the French, • 1 759 

First Petition of Congress to the King, 
November, • • .1773 

Battle of Lexington, April 1 9, • 1775 

Greorge Washington appointed Gener- 
al and Commander in Chief of the 
American Armies, June 15, • 1775 

Battle at Bunker^s Hill, June 17, 1775 

Declaration of independence by the 
colonies, July, 4, • ' • 1 776 

General Burgoyne surrendered Octo- 
ber 17, . . . 1777 

Eari Cornwallis surrendered at York- 
town, Vir. October 1 9, . 178 1 
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Rodney gains a victory over 
rench fleet, April 12, • 1782 
n colonies are acknowledged 

Britannic majesty, free, sov- 
I, and independent states, 
nberSO, • .1782 

;ton proclaimed first President 

U. S. A. April 30, . 1789 

ion in France— capture of the 

e, July 14, . .1789 

inch declare war against Eng- 

nd Holland, Feb. 1, . 1792 

Vlth of France, beheaded, 1792 

Vasbineton re-elected Presi- 

>f the United States, . 1793 

lams elected President, of the 

. 1797 
>rious victory of the Nile, 
ired by Nelson, Aug, 1, • 1798 

George Washington died, 
oaber the 14, aged 68, • 1799 
of Peace between Gennany 
'ranee, Feb 9, . • 1801 

Jefferson elected President 

U. S. . . • 1801 

imenced between France and 

Britain^ July 2, • • ISOS^ 

te crowned emperor by lib 
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holiness the Pope, • .1 804 

Thomas JelBerson re-elected Presi- 
. dent of the IT. S. . • . 1805 

James if adison elected President of 
die U.S. . . 1809 

War declared by U. S. against Great 
Britain, • . , • 1813 

James Madison re-elected President 
oftheU. S. . . . 1813 

Paris surrenders to the allies — Bona- 
parte abdicates and retires to Elba 
— Battle of Bridgewater — Wash- 
ington captared — Surrender of the 
British fleet on Lake Cbaroplain, 1814 

Battle of New-Orleans — Pe^ce with 
Great Britain — return of Bona- 

Imrte to Paris — Battle of Waterr- 
00— 4«puis XVlIIth restored — 

Bonaparte sent to St. Helena, 1816 

James Monroe elected President of 

the U. S. • . . 1817 

James Monroe re-elected President 

oftheU. 8. • .. . 1831 

John Q. Adams elected President of 

the U.S. . . . 1835 

Andrew Jackson elected President of 

HieU.S. . . . 1839 
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